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Students of economic conditions are 
convinced that the American system of 
selling has been extremely wasteful, and 
manufacturers in many lines are now ear- 
nestly considering not only what they may 
do to organize their production on the most 
scientific basis, but also how they may 
lessen the cost of selling and thereby make 
a greater profit, or give the consumer the 
advantage of a better article for the same 
money or the same article for less money. 


Intelligent advertising is a powerful aid 
in the solution of this vexatious problem. 
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Dark Corners 


do not exist in car card adver- 
tising. There are no inside back 
pages to shelter the publicity of unre- 
liable concerns or those selling offensive 
or unwholesome products. 


The cleansing influence of light and 
prominence is ever present in this efficient 
medium. Car cards are “Jn the light, in 
sight, day and night.”’ 

Your advertisement can always be judged by 
the company it keeps when placed in the cars of 
the New York Subway and Elevated and the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. And even those few 
New York lines not controlled by us exercise the 
most commendable care in their acceptance of 
accounts, 


The lines we represent carry 68% of Greater 
New York's total traffic. This means that over 
THREE MILLIONS of Long-Distance, “‘Time- 
to-Read” passengers daily view the advertise- 
ments on these far-reaching systems. 

Do they see your card, or your competitor's? 


We have exclusive control of the Card and Poster Space of the Subway and Elevated 
Lines of New York and are Sole Agents for all Car Advertising in Brooklyn. 


WARD & GOW 


50 Union Square, New York 
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HOW TO GET “FASHION” 
TO O.K. YOUR GOODS 





PUPULAR TASTE, EXPRESSED IN 
CHANGING STYLES, MAY OFTEN 
BE ANTICIPATED WITH MARKED 
RESULTS—MANUFACTURERS WHO 
HAVE “BEAT FASHION To 1T”— 
ONE CAMPAIGN SUCCESSFUL IN 
PLEASING FASHION WHEN IT 
HAD NOT RECOGNIZED THE GOODS 
BEFORE 





By Frank H, Holman. 

A great many manufacturers 
are called upon to face the pros- 
pect of losing sales through un- 
popularity of the goods, based in 
many cases upon mere public 
whim or caprice, but none the less 
real on that account. Many an 
automobile sale has been lost or 
won because of a prejudice in fa- 
vor of a driver’s seat on the left- 
hand side or a pair of head-lamps 
built flush with the dash. 

In the textile field and among 
the manufacturers of dress spe- 
cialties, public taste—which we 
call by the general name of fash- 
ion—has an immense _ influence 
upon the sale of particular goods; 
probably a greater influence than 
is the case in any other line. For 
example, is the making of dress 
specialties—ranging all the way 
from opera cloaks to silk fringe 
and milliner’s accessories—a gam- 
ble dependent upon the whims of 
some designer in far-off Paris, or 
will the market respond to good 
merchandising methods in spite 
of a “tendency” against the goods? 
If it is possible to win out with an 
article of dress against the strong 
tide of a “style tendency,” it 
should be comparatively easy to 
overcome temporary unpopularity 
with other lines of goods. 

A concrete problem is right now 
facing the knitting mills which 
have built up a substantial trade 
in knitted scarfs for men’s wear. 


- Table of Contents on page 94 
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Will they be obliged to turn their 
machinery back to hosiery mak- 
ing when the style changes, or can 
they, by consumer advertising and 
dealer promotion, keep the goods 
on the market and insure stability 
for the style? 

The editor of a string of fash- 
ion publications was interviewed 
on the subject. His papers do not 
go to the consumer who is to wear 
the garments, but to the garment 
manufacturer, who looks to them 
to tell him what to make; hence 
these publications must be pretty 
accurate on the subject of styles. 

“Tt’s all a gamble,” he said, “as 
much a gamble as a horse-race. 
American buyers go over to Paris 
at certain seasons of the year, and 
inspect the various garments 
which are on display for the pur-’ 
pose. Each buyer purchases sam- 
ples which he thinks will have 
the strongest appeal. The major- 
ity naturally purchase garments 
which follow certain ‘tendencies’ 
in the matter of design, trimming, 
etc. That tendency represents the 
‘style,’ and the fellow who doesn’t 
follow the majority and buys gar- 
ments which depart from the 
tendency is likely to get left.” 

The editor pointed to an opera 
cloak which hung near his desk. 
It was made of heavy velvet, but 
was lined with cambric of a bi- 
zarre Oriental design. “There’s 
one,” he said, “which didn’t sut- 
vive. If that could have been 
pushed into style it would have 
created a splendid market for that 
particular kind of cambric. But 
it didn’t ‘take.’ 

“The manufacturer of that par- 
ticular piece of goods,” he went 
on, “probably made up from a 
dozen to twenty different novel- 
ties in fabrics, and tried them out 
in the same way. If two or three 
out of the lot met with popular 
favor he was perfectly satisfied to 
devote his energies to the manu- 
facture of those and to forget the 
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rest. The Parisian designers will 
make up maybe a hundred differ- 
ent garments, and are satisfied if 
a fifth of them get across. Of 
course it’s wasteful, but there’s no 
help for it.” 

Further investigation among 
manufacturers and jobbers of 
dress specialties disclosed several 
instances where manufacturers, by 
shrewd judgment and work along 
the general line of the style tend- 
ency, had practically created a 
market for certain fabrics, besides 
one instance in which advertising 
had sold a novelty directly in 
opposition to the style tendency. 

It goes with- 


INK 


ly if there was the least si; 
which might be construed as 
tendency towards the use of tov 
eling. The buyer found a fe 
garments in which toweling w: 
used sparingly as a lapel facin; 
He cabled the manufacturer 
that effect, and received an ord 
to buy every garment he cou! ! 
lay his hands on in which the m:; 
terial was used. 

Meanwhile the manufactur: 
started to make toweling far i 
excess of any orders he had 01 
hand, and started his salesmen to 
talking up the new styles among 
the trade. He had a handsome 

stock of the 


out saying, of 
course, that 
the manufac- 
turer who is 
ready when a 
style comes in 
reaps the har- 
vest. For in- 
stance, | when 
feathers come 
back into fa- 
vor as adorn- 
ments for 
women’s hats 
—they have 
been consigned 
to limbo for 
some time, it 
is said —that 
feather manu- 
facturer who 
can sense the 
change  farth- 
est in advance 


| Maline Makes the 
| Favorite Dress Hat 
| for all Seasons 
FvERY woman knows how 
the lines of the face are 
softened by the use of Maline 
/ on hats, for veils, neckwear, 
| or in folds for completing the 
| tops of evening gowns. To 
make this desirable fabric 
| practical, there is only one 
| kind of Maline to use— 


|  yhamo Waline 


| Moisture-proof—Rain-proof 


Made! by Castle 


Dynamo Maline is the original moisture-proof Maline. Unlike ordinary 
and chemically finished Malines, it never loses its crispness—never be 
comes sticky when subjected to moisture. The superiority of Dynamo 
Maline is due to its electrical finish—(hence the name Dynamo) 

FREE Style Bulletin for 1912 
Write teday for copy of Dyname Maline Style Bulletin for 1912 
hich containe advance photographic illustrations of exclusive 
| pring styles in Hats and Neckwear, created by the leading 
| Millinery and Neckwear Designers of Paris and " 
PERRET, GROS & MILLION, Dept. R. 
Largest Makers of Maline in the World 
13-15 West 20th St., New York 
\ Lyons, Paris, London 





tapric laid 
away in his 
warehouse _ by 
the time his 
competitors 
got wind of 
what was hap- 
pening. The 
model _ gar- 
ments which 
had been 
bought to his 
order in Paris 
were displayed 
to the ready- 
made garment 
manufacturers 
in New York 
and were fea- 
tured in the 
publications 
for the cut- 
ting-up trade. 
The demand 





will enjoy a 
considerable 
advantage 
over his competitors. But it 
isn’t always necessary to wait un- 
til the style is clear in; a little 
judicious pushing will sometimes 
help it get in. 

A manufacturer of Turkish tow- 
eling—a prosaic enough fabric— 
noticed several hats in a Fifth 
Avenue window one day in the 
trimming of which toweling had 
been used. That was enough to 
set him wondering whether it 
would not be possible to extend 
the use of the material still fur- 
ther. So he instructed a friendly 
buyer, then starting on his annual 
trip to Paris, to cable him ‘instant- 


THE EXCLUSIVE FEMININE APPEAL IN THE for 
TEXT 


toweling 
ran so _ far 
ahead of the 
supply that the price rose from 
around fifty cents to a dollar and 
a quarter a yard. 

The vogue for polo cloth last 
winter tied several bowknots in 
the producing end of the business, 
and at one time during the sea- 
son it was almost impossible to 
obtain polo cloth from the mills. 
Just at that time a garment man- 
ufacturer went to his cloth manu- 
facturer and begged for enough 
of the cloth to make up orders 
then in hand. The mill couldn't 
supply it, but they had in a ware 
house a lot of chinchilla—a fabri 
with a rough texture something 
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How Broad a Field 


does The Delineator cover? 


Occasionally we're asked that question. 
(Never by anyone who reads The Delineator. 
The magazine itself thoroughly answers 
that.) 


First of all The Delineator is the Fashion 
Authority of the World. His been for forty 
odd years. Everyone acknowledges that. 


3ut that’s only one reason why women find 
The Delineator indispensable. In addition 
to its undisputable leadership in the fashion 
world, women look to it eagerly for its 
authoritative information on domestic af- 
fairs; its timely articles; its splendid uplift 
work; its household helps; its unusually 
good stories ; its— 


But read The Delineator yourself. That will 
best tell you what it is, what it does and 
what its subscribers are like. 


Rast Dat 


Advertising Manager. : 
New York 


F. H. Ralsten, Western Mgr. E. G. Pratt 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. New England Mgr. 
Chicago. 149 Tremont St., Boston 
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like polo cloth, only more so— 

. which they hadn’t been able to sell 
because it wasn’t in style. They of- 
fered the manufacturer this cloth 
at a low figure, and he took it. 
He had nerve enough to make up 
a sample line of smart chinchilla 
coats, fashioned on the well- 
known polo model. It is stated 
that six calls upon retailers were 
enough to start the new garment 
going, and that particular manu- 
facturer is said to have cleaned 
up $40,000 on the one line. 

What the textile mill cleaned up 
because of its ability to sense 
the possible de- 
mand for coats 
of a still rough- 
er material than 
polo cloth isn’t 
stated, but it 
was consider- 
able. There 
hadn’t been any 
demand for 
chinchilla in a 
long time; 
wasn’t any pros-  . 
_ ah one -in Sac: 
the making, and 
competitors had Dy? 
naturally er 
dropped the 
fabric. For 
one hold-over 
stock of chin- 
chilla repre- 
sented the en- 
tire supply. 

Those two in- 
stances show 
what can be 
done by follow- 
ing the general 
tendency of fashion, and accentu- 
ating certain aspects of it. But it 
is quite poss‘ble to create a de- 
mand for an article of dress 
which is not in line with the gen- 
eral style tendency at all. 


- 


MAKING POPULAR WHIM “TOE THE 
3 


LINE’ 


A jobber with headquarters in 
Lyons, France, and an _ active 
branch organization in New York 
had built up a substantial trade 
for Dynamo Maline, a thin silk 
fabric much used for trimming. 
That is to say it was much used 
until about a year ago, when the 


Maho Trained Hare are the New ow Cit 
ee 


amo Waline 


Write for Free Style Bulletin for rr? 


PERRET. GROS & MILLION, Does HL 1315 Weer Born Srmser NY 
ene Mon ot Maw sm the Brkt - adh ey Halt 9 Kt 


Semple Oftermas 


COMBINING THE SAMPLING OFFERS WITH 
A STRAIGHT FASHION APPEAL 


INK 


bottom fell out of the maline xnar- 
ket. It simply wasn’t in style that 
was all. The feminine pa sion 
for straight lines, or the h.bble 
skirt, or something else —i 
doesn’t matter what—had put 
line beyond the pale, and the 
ers simply wouldn’t touch it. 

The proprietors of the b: 
however, were not satisfied + 
maline wait for the style to 
back. The New York branc'i 
the concern thought that it v ould 
be better to spend a little money 
in the endeavor to create a de- 
mand for the fabric than to face 
the prospect of 
securing distribu- 
tion all over 
again at some 
future date as 
yet unknown, 
The feminine 
appeal, of 
course, was es- 
sential, and the 
concern very 
wisely chose a 
woman to tell 
them what it 
was. 

This lady— 
who, by __ the 
way, is con- 
nected with a 
New York ad- 
vertising agency 
—made a pre 
liminary survey 
of the field by 
“shopping 
’round” among 
the stores, ask- 
ing for maline 
and making in- 
quiries as to why it was not 
forthcoming. The concern was 
quite right; the demand wasn’t 
there. 

The means adopted for creating 
a demand was a modified sam- 
pling offer direct to the consumer, 
using large space in a list of wom- 
en’s publications. Essentially it 
was not maline which was being 
advertised, but a certain article of 
adornment —a_ butterfly bow— 
which could best be made from 
the goods. An attractive plioto- 
graph of a girl with the bow in 
her hair was run, and the ad of- 
fered to send enough materia! for 
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THE BOOK OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS 


HE BOOK OF ANTIQUARIAN COVERS pictured 
above measures 9!4 x 12'4 inches and contains a collection 
of masterful examples showing the use of Antiquarian Covers— 
their adaptability and the wonderful shades in which they are 
made. Among the thirty-six fine suggestions you are bound to 
discover an idea which you can use on your own work. Each 
page, whether printed in only one or in three colors and em- 
bossed, represents an advance in the development of Cover 
papers. A few words to your stenographer will bring the vol- 
ume to you express prepaid. 


ADVERTISERS PAPER MILLS 


Makers in Holyoke of Fine Printing Papers 


Fifth Avenue Building New York 
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. the bow. together with directions 
for making it, for twelve cents 
and a dealer’s name. It is stated 
that more than ten thousand sam- 
ples were sent out, mostly, of 
course, to young womer and girls. 

The samples of maline were 
wrapped around a cardboard reel 
on which were printed directions 
for making the bow. Moreover, 
alongside the directions, the card 
bore an advertisement which car- 
ried the campaign one step fur- 
ther. A neck scarf was _ illus- 
trated as worn by the same at- 
tractive young lady, and the re- 
cipient was told how a scarf soft- 
ened the lines of the face, brought 
out the contours, etc. Only five 
yards of maline, the card said, 
were necessary to make the scarf. 
This demand was directed to the 
local dealer, with a provision that 
the goods might be purchased di- 
rect if not in stock. 

For older women, of more con- 
servative tendencies, the sampling 
offer was repeated with a simple 
neck-bow as the entry. To pre- 
vent duplication as much as pos- 
sible, this bow was offered only 
in black. 

The millinery trade was reached 
by a similar plan, illustrating a 
hat trimmed with a jaunty bow 
of maline and carrying the en- 
dorsement of a Fifth Avenue mil- 
liner. 

Altogether upwards of thirty 
thousand inquiries were received, 
most of which included a dealer’s 
name. Those names were sorted 
according to jobbing territories 
outside of New York City, and 
displayed to the jobbers’ repre- 
sentatives on their winter trip to 
the metropolis. This evidence of 
interest, combined with the de- 
mand on the dealers occasioned 
by the five-yard scarf offer, re- 
sulted in a thorough stocking of 
the line by the jobbing trade, in- 
cluding many jobbers who had 
not hitherto carried the line. 

So, taking it altogether, it does 
not look as though a manufactur- 
er was utterly helpless in the face 
of an adverse ruling in the style 
sheets. It takes a lot of courage 
and some outlay of capital to run 
counter to the fashion, or to an- 
ticipate it, but that is better than 


INK 


allowing a stock of materia! to 
eat its head off in the warehouse 
or discontinuing the line with the 
possibility that some competitor 
may be forehanded wher it 
“comes in” again. Right now the 
manufacturers of ribbons are 
boosting the demand. The ulti- 
mate end in view is said to bea 
vogue of sashes, and it is pre- 
dicted that it will come along ir 
the late summer. Just now, low- 
ever, the ribbon men are begin- 
ning at an easy stage, with haby 
ribbons in combination with lace 
trimming. The wider ribbons will 
follow along naturally. 


CURTIS COMPANY ACQUIRES 
HOME PATTERN COMPANY 


As announced in the April 25 issue 
of Printers’ Inx, the Curtis Publishing 
Company have enlarged the scope of 
their business interests recently by ac- 
quiring a controlling interest in the 
stock of The Home Pattern Company, 
which for eight years has been the 
manufacturer and wholesale distributor 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns 
and publisher of the quarterly and 
monthly style books. 

For convenience in operation through 
having the executive offices in Philadel- 
phia, The Home Pattern Company of 
Pennsylvania has been organized to 
duplicate The Home Pattern Company 
of New York, and all assets, liabilities, 
contracts, etc., have been duly taken 
over from the New York corporation. The 
manufacturing establishment and _ busi- 
ness offices will, for the present, con- 
tinue in New York City. On and after 
July 15 the advertising department of 
the Curtis Publishing Cunsany will be 
in charge of the style books. Except 
in this matter and in the personnel of 
the board of directors there will be 
practically no change in the organiza- 
tion. 

Theron McCampbell, who founded 
The Home Pattern Company, and in 
eight years developed it to its present 
position, will continue as president of 
the company. 

The new board of directors is as fol- 
lows: Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Edward W. 
Bok. C. H. Ludington, F. M. Brigham, 
P. S. Collins, E. W. Hazen, John B. 
Williams, Theron McCampbell, John 
Gribbel. 

“+o 

On Monday evening, June 10, the 
Brooklyn Advertising Club was ad- 
dressed by Charles D. Isaacson, of the 
Aeolian Company, New York. The 
subject of the evening was “Atten- 
tion Getting—the Head-line and Lay- 
out’; the title of Mr. Isaacson’s speech. 
“Advertising Telepathy.” 


H. A. Studley has become associated 
with Sherman & Bryan, Inc., in their 
New York office. 
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Me menennncniiestrnenrretal 


THIS MANUFACTURER 
IS UNFAIR TO HIMSELF 
AND HIS BUSINESS 


Not long ago I spent a day with a textile 
manufacturer whose business was started 
forty-eight years ago. No doubt, in the 
last half-century MILLIONS of people 
have worn the goods made by his house. 
But outside of his home town, where his 
business is the principal industry, almost 
none of these wearers ever heard of him 
or his mills. 


ALL 


HALAL 


| 
|} 
| 
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His goods are marketed by a “selling agent,” who owns 
several trademarks, each covering a line of grades and 
styles. My friend makes a number of these styles, and 
attaches the selling agent’s trademarks to the goods. 
The SAME TRADEMARK is attached by OTHER 
MANUFACTURERS to certain other grades and 
styles that this selling agent handles. 


Now what has this manufacturer to show for nearly 
fifty years of effort. 


He has his plant, and—— 


IANA 


| 


Well, he hasn’t any assured market, because his selling 
agent can cut him off at any time and have some other 
manufacturer make his goods—he can do it just as 
easily as YOU can CHANGE YOUR DENTIST OR 
YOUR GROCER! 


Suppose that for the last forty-eight years this man 
had been putting out goods with his own name and 
trademark on them? WOULDN’T HE POSSESS A 
GENUINE STRATEGIC ADVANTAGE TODAY? 


Take your own case. What are its 
@ complications and problems? Good 


HAA 


ae planned and executed with 
sound judgment, has possibilities that are well 
worth your consideration. Let us talk it over. 


H. B. HUMPHREY CO. 


Advertising SERVICE Agency 


BOSTON 


Siieinetiiaiaiiiiiisideeuil 


KAA 
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PUTTING THE SALES OR- 
GANIZATION ON A 
CONTEST BASIS. 


HUMOR, AS ANTIDOTE TO DEADLY 
MONOTONY, NECESSARY IN DEAL- 
ING WITH SALESMEN—MEN IN 
FIELD THEMSELVES PROPOSE A 
CONTEST WHICH IS SCHEDULED— 
HOW THE HOUSE-ORGAN WAS 
USED TO KEEP THE MEN ON THEIR 
TOES—PROOF THAT APPEAL TO 
PERSONAL LOYALTY AND TO LOVE 
OF SQUARE DEAL CAN SPUR MEN 
ON AS MONEY CANNOT—BRING- 
ING WIVES OF SALESMEN INTO 
THE GAME 


By Tim Thrift, 
Mgr., American Multigraph Sales 
Company. 

In all sales contests and in all 
work with salesmen a _ certain 
amount of humor must be inject- 
ed to keep up interest. If this is 


Ady. 


not done, if the business takes it- 
self too seriously, a deadly mono- 
tony will creep in which is in- 
variably fatal. 

Ginger talk must be written 


with the greatest care or it will 
bring with it the suggestion, in 
time, that it is merely “hot air” 
and its effect will be lost. As has 
been mentioned before in this 
series of articles, specialty sales- 
men are high-strung, sensitive 
animals and they want the ten- 
sion relieved at times. 

It was with an understanding 
of this point that the advertising 
manager of the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company planned to 
play a little joke on the sales 
force when they were in that try- 
ing period, the last month of 
their big selling contest, with an 
automobile as the chief prize. 

Hence in the February 9 issue 
of the company’s house-organ he 
printed an arrow with the letter- 
ing, “Follow the Arrow,” in 
bright red, at the bottom of each 
page. The arrow pointed always 
to the right. 

Following the arrows through 
to the inside of the back cover, 
the reader found one terminated 


This is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Thrift on the general 
subject of team work in sales and ad- 
vertising. 


INK 


at this paragraph, printed in the 
upper center of the page: 

Keep your eye on this space. |: will 
chronicle something of much 
tance to you. The 29th is a gre 
and something surprising will | 
then. Watch out here for what. 
said. 

The natural inference was that 
in this space would be annow:iced 
the winner of the automobile. and 
the men found themselves fo. ow- 
ing the arrows in each issue 4s it 
came out. And each time ancther 
paragraph cautioned them to keep 
right on looking and watchin: be- 
cause very shortly something sur- 
— would appear. And it 

1 

The issue of March 1 contained 
the key to the “something.” 
These words told the story: 


At last! Your patience is rewarded! 
Here is the astonishing thing we prom- 
ised! Read! Be startled! We don't 
know who won the auto! 


The laugh was on the “boys” 
and they acknowledged it. The 
stunt, insignificant in itself, never- 
theless served to keep up their in- 
terest and to add spice to the 
closing days of the contest. 

Quota Quick, the little char- 
acter created for the sales or- 
ganization, contributed his share 
to make the month close with a 
whirlwind finish, He once more 
resorted to his mailing-cards and 
got out a series which ran through 
the entire month. Each of these 
was distinctive and devoted to 
some particular subject of inter- 
est to the men. We reproduce 
some of them here which give a 
good idea of the character of the 
cards and their appeal. They were 
unquestionably instrumental in 
keeping the salesmen gingered up 
and came as a cheery word from 
headquarters. 

Discouragements were mixed 
plentifully with victories during 
the month, and the cards on the 
desks in the morning every few 
days brought new inspiration and 
interest. They carried the mes- 
sage of what the other fellow was 
doing and thus braced up the 
readers subconsciously. That the 
men had come to feel that Quota 
Quick was one of them was 
evidenced by telegrams and leiters 
addressed to him, and the strong 
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Let us send you a copy— 


Footprints is a live, wide-awake magazine whose 
helpful advertising suggestions and experience 
should be of interest to everyone engaged in seiling 
goods. It is not the “cut-and-dried” house organ of 
tiresome self praise. 

Read the current number’s list of contents. 


Advertising as Old as the Alphabet 
The Agency’s View of the Advertiser 
The Buying of Printin 

Our Billion Dollar Trade 
Advertising helps Banks 

Market for Brains 

Then, Here’s to the Farmer 

Tackle Every Prospect 

Imagination Wins Sales 

Give that Final Punch 

Dress Your Advertisement 

Currency Act Delayed 

Changes in Rates 
' 


FooTPRINTS accepts no advertising, has no subscription price, and 
carries with it no obligation. To get it monthly merely send us 
your name and address on your business letterhead. 
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. “kick” sent in by one of the man- 

agers when nothing was _ heard 
from the little man for a few 
days. 

The automobile contest closed 
with February. It was a _ hot 
finish. The last two months of 
the six broke all company rec- 
ords. January showed an_ in- 
crease of over thirty-five per 
cent, but February went it better 
with more than forty-four. These 
figures refer to the increases over 
the corresponding months the year 
previous. February business was 


rades; so the like 
man. It is 1 
natural and right. 


The finals 


so large, in fact, that even with 


Saturday. April 27th, 1912. 
"Mrs. Quick." said Quota to me last 
night."I believe you ought to get in 
your oar this month and let the ladies 
know that I’m a married man This is 
Ladies Month and like as not you’fl 
never get another chance to talk to 
those handsome laddy-bucks in the Mul- 
tigraph family " Well, them was’ good 

words and well spoke, so 1 arranged to drop you this line 

just to let you know where Quota gets his enthusiasm from 

and to tell you that I’ve been watching your going for a 

long time and I’m for you every minute Quota talks noth- 

ing but Multigraph from morning till night,but I know the 
language as well as he does and moreover I'm a complete 


inherent, 


ganization of keen salesmen. It 
meant far more to him to 
such prestige than to receive a 
prize for his good work. There- 
in, in fact, lies the value of con- 
tests in any sales organization. 
Harking back to a previous st: te- 
ment, it is simply the application 
of the games of boyhood to the 
efforts of man’s estate. 
was content when he became the 
acknowledged leader of his com- 


have 


The oy 


feeling in the 
and it is 


in the automoiile 


contest were 
not announ- 
ced until 
March 8, ow- 
ing to the 
care which 
was taken to 
have the iig- 
ures for the 
six months 
absolutely ac- 
curate in ev- 
ery way. A 
new contest 


unit with him. Tell your wives 
that Mrs.Quick says “Make’’ 


day or night on pulling for 
hard to manage—seeing as how he 
quit pulling 


BRINGING “FAMILY INTEREST” 
the handicap of a short month a 
new record for all months was 
established. 

The automobile was won by a 
salesman, with two division. man- 
agers close behind him. He main- 
tained an average per cent of 
147.5 of his quota for the six 
months of the contest, and was so 
keen to win that he worked at 
times when the ordinary man 
would have been in a sick bed. 
And the surprising feature of his 
record was that he did not start 
after the prize until two months 
of the contest had passed. Thus 
he put in but four months against 
the six of his competitors. 

This salesman did not work to 
win an automobile. He could 
have had a machine at any time. 
Naturally, he was proud to win 
such a prize, but back of his ef- 
forts was the incentive ot being 
the leading man in a large or- 


and 
em make good for 
and that she's never giving the old man a minute’s 
a big month. 
don’t 

—Mrs. 


INTO THE CONTEST 


sweethearts for me 
you,sistern" 
peace 
But—he’s not 
naturally ever 
Quota Quick 


was announ- 
ced, however, 
a week be- 
fore the other 
closed. 

This new 
contest came 
about in an unusual way. The men 
in the field were behind it and in- 
troduced it. A committee of three 
managers sent out a letter to all 
division and branch offices ask- 
ing what they thought of the 
idea of making the month of 
March “Jared month.” If the 
idea was acceptable to them they 
were to send a night lettergram 
so that it would reach the desk 
of the general sales manager on 
March 1. Every manager enthu- 
siastically endorsed the plan and 
agreed to co-operate. 

The advertising manager and 
assistant general sales manager 
were “in” on the scheme, but the 
general sales manager knew noth- 
ing about it. 

When he came down to the of- 
fice on the day selected he found 
a pile of lettergrams awaiting 
him, with more coming in every 
few minutes. Before the day 
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was over he had a message from 
every manager in the organiza- 
tion. The tenor of these was 
that March business be made 
complimentary to him and that 
he agree to let the men make it 
sO. 
A special issue of the house- 
organ was quickly put out. This 
had a cartoon on the first page 
showing the general sales man- 
ager seated at his desk liter- 
ally “snowed in” with letter- 
grams. Above this was the 
caption : MARCH — JARED MONTH. 

This was 
followed by a 
general ar- 
ticle on the 
stunt. The 
following ex- 
tracts are 
given to show 
how the sub- 
ject was han- 
dled: * 

Bang! 


Biff! 
Things 


Bing! 14 
have_ broken 

loose! Managers’ 

petitions force O, 
Roosevelt Jared 

to throw hat in 


the ring! 

He will run 
in March. See 
his statement 
elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The __ biggest 
stunt the organization ever pulled off. 
A complete surprise to the home of- 
fice, 

The home office takes off its hat to 
the field organization. You are the 
goods. Your surprise planned on Gen- 
eral Sales Manager Jared was a com- 
plete success. Your telegrams suggest- 
ing that March be made “Jared month” 
took him off his feet. He hasn’t come 
down yet. He can’t find out who start- 
ed it. 

It’s fine. We wish every man of you 
could be here to-day to get in this at- 
mosphere of energy and enthusiasm. 
The whole plant is up on its toes and 
resolved to help you make “Jared 
month” the best month in the com- 
panv’s calendar this year. 

And say, boys, you ought to see the 
general sales manager’s face. Aston- 
ishment is written all over it. Like 
Roosevelt, he is trying to compose him- 
self to write his answer to your urgent 
call. But it will be favorable, take it 
from us. He'll run all right. With 
such a.demand he can’t ignore his 
organization’s call. But it would do 
you a world of good if you could see 
the way you have taken him off his feet. 


After this came all of the 
telegrams received, with the text 


SOME OF 


© 
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matter of each in full; a letter 
of acceptance from the general 
sales manager, and an announce- 
ment of two special prizes for 
March business. 

The prizes were selected after 
the organization pulled off their 
surprise. It was decided to give 
them as an extra incentive, and, 
as it happened, circumstances 
came just right for a new plan for 
contests to be put into effect. 

This plan was to have contests 
shorter—to make every heat a 
race. The contests prior to “Jared 

Saturday, Feb. 10, 1912 

Only two things are possible 
this month. One is getting 
as much business as we had in 
January;the other is getting 
more. I say these are the 
only two things possible be- 
cause you and me and the rest 
of us couldn’t be satisfied 
with anything less I know 
that because I can hear the 
handwriting on the wall and 
see the sound of our triun- 
phant feet. (Some rhetoric, 
that, believe me!) 
So,to make the possible ac- 
tual, do a leap every day of 
this leap month 

—Quota Quick. 


“QUOTA QUICK’S’”” HUMOROUS GINGER 


month” had been of six months’ 
duration. It had been found 
necessary in long contests to have 
smaller ones in between to keep 
up the interest—so why not make 
all contests short and keep up a 
continual interest? This plan 
would, too, give the advantage of 
a change to the men and create 
new enthusiasm. 

So the March contest was 
adopted as the first of the new 
monthly contests, and handsome 
diamond and platinum scarf pins 
offered as prizes to the division 
sales managers, branch sales man- 
agers and salesmen. A fountain 
pen was offered as a prize to 
every man making his quota. 

At this time the quotas of the 
division and branch offices were 
changed as was found advisable 
and the salesmen divided into 
three new classes, ranging from 

(Continued on page 17) 
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We do not work on “impression.” To make 
a place for the American Sunday Magazine 
on any advertiser’s list, we compute 
the strength of any contemporary, ai 
that contemporary’s estimate of his own 
strength, and then prove ourselves better 
fitted to serve the advertiser, or retire. 


Some publications seem to believe they 
are preordained to serve, and do serve onl 
the “worth while” in the land. That the 
charmed circle which they enter is the only 
circle which an advertiser should aspire, or 
desire to reach. 


Personally to make such a claim, we 
would of necessity have to show that 
every one of the 16,000,000 intelligent 
families in the country are readers of the 
American Sunday Magazine. 


The very best we can do is to prove up in 
excess of 2,000,000 families. There are 
about 14,000,000 more that read some other 
publication, but no other group reading any 
other publication is so large as that group 
reading ours. 


Of our 2,000,000 families, not one of them 
secures a copy of the American Sunday 
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Magazine unless it first lays down on the 
counter of the newsdealer, or agent, at least 
five cents for one of the Sunday papers with 
which we distribute the magazine. 


The American Sunday Magazine is 
edited and printed to attract and interest 
intelligent people. ‘The fact that we have 
been successful in doing this permits us 
to sell our “attention value” to discrim- 
inating advertisers, profitably to them and 
to us. 


We are not puffed with conceit, nor over- 
whelmed with modesty. We have that su- 
preme confidence in our magazine which is 
born of successful achievement. We are 
sure that we have a comprehensive story to 
tell any advertiser interested in national- 
izing his product. We back up the story 
with documentary evidence. 


Beginning October 6, 1912, issued twice a month. 


American Sunday Magazine 


( Now Issued Monthly) 


23 East 26th St. 908 Hearst Building 
New York City. Chicago. 


W. H. JOHNSON, Adv. Mgr. 
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@ The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, is invariably 
spoken of by good authorities as one of the first 
agricultural newspapers of the world. 


@It has for years been a factor of importance 
in promoting the cause of scientific agriculture. 


@Its work meets with the cordial approbation 
of those who are in a position to judge of the 
efficiency of its labors in behalf of better farming. 


@It is an important and useful channel of com- 
munication between the farmers and stock breed- 
ers of the United States, and as a medium of com- 
munication between manufacturers and country 
consumers it has proved to be a great creator of 
business. 


@ Going as it does by invitation into the homes 
of more than 80,000 of the best farmers of the 
cornbelt, an advertisement in its columns should 
promote and strengthen any legitimate business 
enterprise. 


@The Breeder’s Gazette presents weekly more 
clean and acceptable business announcements 
than any other paper of its class. 


@ Please permit us to send you a recent issue 
for inspection. For any further particulars 
address 


The Breeder’s Gazette 


542 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois, or 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
41 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


GEO. W. HERBERT .- 
First National Bank Building Chicago, Illinois 





Member of Standard Farm Paper Association 
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500 upward. The minimum 
ota under the old rating was 
200, but the experience of 
rmer contests had shown that 
is was too low. The new 
otas for the salesmen were 
blished in the house-organ, but 
managers received theirs by 
rsonal letter. 
The organization went at the 
ew contest with a vim. It was 
tinctively their own contest. 
iey had proposed it, theirs was 
> job of making a success or 
failure of it. The original com- 
wittee which started the scheme 
kept the mails busy with personal 
iters. The advertising depart- 


FLOWERS FOR THE 


Tuesday, March 26, 1912. 


I’m a great believer in saying nice 
aman and doing nice 


things to 


things for him while 
appreciate them in 
the Hereafter That’s why I’m doing 
my darndest to pile G.S.M. Jared’s 


He will never 
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are boundless. Money gets but 
a certain service from any man. 
An appeal to his higher senses— 
through the square deal—gets 
every ounce of his effort. All 
successful sales generals have the 
ability to get into the hearts of 
their men and get their unwaver- 
ing loyalty. 

Quota Quick got busy the lat- 
ter part of the month and sent 
out his postcards. These were 
characteristic and wonderfully 
helpful. The reproductions here 
show their tenor. 

This extract from the April 
5 issue of the house-organ speaks 
for itself as evidence of what 

was accom- 
LIVING plished 
through “Ja- 
red month”: 

“March was 
the biggest 
month in our 
history —six- 
teen per cent 
over. the 
highest pre- 


he’s living. 


desk with boquets and to plant his 
yard with Quota-bearing trees.Only 
a few days left for your roses,car- 
nations and hyacinths.My gifts are 
brought. You are still due. Here’s 
for the Spring Garden! 


vious month’s 
business and 
thirty per 
cent over 
March, 1911.” 


DESIGNED TO GIVE THE 


ment co-operated with them and 
kept up a bombardment of mat- 
ter into the field. 

But every manager ‘and sales- 
man was keenly alive to what 
was expected, without this. They 
knew that their associates on the 
sales force would expect the best 
that was in them and be con- 
tent with nothing less. More- 
over, they realized that they had 
the opportunity to express most 
tangibly the real affection they 
felt for their leader. They did 
not work for mere dollars but 
for a much higher motive—the 
personal regard for a man. 

Any one can get salesmen to 
work for him for money. That 
is simple. But when the relation- 
ship of one man with another— 

mploye and employer—can be 
ve ought to the basis of a per- 
sonal equation, the possibilities 


“OLD MAN” A SURPRISE 


It was a re- 
markable tri- 
bute from a 
sales organi- 
zation to a general sales manager, 
yet one which was but natural 
coming from the selling force of 
the American Multigraph Sales 
Company, when their past rec- 
ords are taken into consideration 
and the prevailing spirit of that 
organization is fully appreciated. 

This same issue of the house- 
organ announced another of the 
monthly contests. This was in 
line with the new policy to have 
the contests closer together, 
hence it followed immediately 
upon the conclusion of the March 
one. 

The advertising manager had 
long wanted to try out an idea 
he had in mind. His thought 
was, briefly, that one of the best 
ways to reach a man’s heart and 
get his enthusiasm and co-opera- 
tion was to get to the power be- 
hind the throne—his_ wife! 


—QUOTA-QUICK 
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-Hence the April contest was 
dedicated to the ladies, and this 
slogan adopted: “worK FOR FAIR 
FOR THE FAIR,” 

The salesmen up to this time 
had been working entirely for 
themselves, so advantage was 
taken of the “April Fool” custom 
and lettergrams sent out an- 
nouncing that the company would 
fool them this time and give the 
prizes to the ladies. 

The house-organ announce- 
ment followed this very closely. 
Extracts from the contest article 
are given as an idea of how the 
matter was presented: 


You received, or should have re- 
ceived, a night lettergram April 1, out- 
lining the plans for the April prize con- 
test. 

We have, in past gontests, given dia- 
mond stick pins, diamond rings. cigar 
humidors, cuff links, an automobile, etc. 
—all for the men. 

But although seemingly we have done 
very little for the ladies, they have not 
been forgotten. We have been biding 
our time. ow we are ready. 

The April contest prizes are for the 
fair ones. 

The division manager making the 
highest per cent of his quota will re- 
ceive a handsome sterling silver toilet 
set for his wife or sweetheart. This 
set will be complete and monogrammed. 
The recipient may well feel proud to 
receive such a prize as this. 

The branch manager or salesman mak- 
ing the highest per cent of his quota 
will also receive one of these toilet sets. 

To every man making his quota in 
April we will give a pair of kid gloves 
for wife or sweetheart. 

Whether married or single, this con- 
test gives you an opportunity to display 
chivalry, gallantry and heroism such as 
the knights of old were ‘wont to dis- 
play, only instead of bringing home 
trophies of the war or chase you will 
bring tokens of peace victories, emblems 
of superior selling ability, hard work, 
aggressiveness, persuasion. 

The prize, if won by you, will bear 
testimony to your business, 

f you have won prizes in the past, 
forget them—they were for you. 

Go after this prize—it will be for 
your wife or sweetheart. 


The men jumped at the op- 
portunity offered. It meant work- 
ing for another: they could be 
both unselfish and selfish. They 
had the primal instinct to make 
a good showing in the eyes of 
their loved ones. 

The women were equally en- 
thusiastic; they had confidence 
in their individual champions. 
Faith, hope and encouragement 
they gave liberally, but pity the 
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unfortunate who came home at 
night without a favorable report! 
This was their contest and they 
early resolved that there shouwid 
be no let-up on the part of their 
representatives until the finals 
were in, 

With the house-organ coming 
weekly as a constant reminicr, 
and with the partner at home no 
longer a silent one, there \as 
every incentive to get busy and 
keep busy. The whole sales or- 
ganization, as one man, did tat 
very thing. It was not conducive 
to peace of mind to do otherwise. 

The editor appealed to ithe 
manager’s wives for expressions 
on the contest and secured many 
good letters, which were printed 
in full in the magazine, with ap- 
propriate comments. 

Quota Quick got busy, too, and 
produced his wife. This was the 
first introduction of Mrs. Quota 
Quick to the organization, and 
they hailed her with delight. As 
the contest neared its close she 
got out a special postcard in imi- 
tation of her famous husband. 
This is reproduced on page 12. 

With all these forces at work, 
and the good psychology of the 
stunt, it was not surprising that 
the month closed with an_ in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent 
over April of the previous year. 

And again was it demonstrated 
that knights of old have nothing 
on the chivalry of modern busi- 
ness men. 

(Copyright, 1912, by Printers’ ‘Ink Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

ee 


ADVERTISING AS A _ UNI- 
VERSITY SUBJECT 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: : 

Can you tell me why it is that so 
few of our many college and universi- 
ties have schools of advertising? I have 
not been able to learn of over three or 
four. Is it possible that our universi- 
ties are not closely enough in_ touch 
with the people’s needs to recognize the 
call for a good course? Are some 
critics correct when they assert that the 
correspondence schools are more [fre- 
quently found with their ears to the 
ground than the colleges? It seems to 
me that the training of men who shall 
be properly equipped to aid in spending 
over half a billion a year is a prime 
need. M. A. SPALpiNG. 


Most presidents and the mem- 
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ers of faculties of our colleges 
would doubtless maintain that, 
hile advertising itself is not 
aught, the bases upon which the 
xpenditure of advertising funds 
must rest are explained. Many 
id that a thorough training in 
English, in economics, in certain 
gal subjects like contracts, in so- 
iology and ethics, will qualify a 
ian for the essential work of ad- 
ertising. President Jacob Gould 
schurman, of Cornell University, 
ua letter to Printers’ INK, ex- 
lains his position as follows: 
“You ask my views on adver- 
{ising as a subject of university 
instruction. My belief is that 
every profession and _ vocation 
which rests on science may prop- 
erly find a place in a modern uni- 
versity. Hence at Cornell Uni- 
versity we teach not only law and 
medicine but engineering and 
agriculture. At the basis of en- Part ofthe ‘*Rive- 


gineering lie mathematics and the 


physical sciences; at the basis of Cent Idea’’ is to 
agriculture lie biology and the 


other sciences of nature. makea magazine 
“If I do not see my way clear 


to a university course of instruc- that is worth five 
tion in advertising, it is because 
| do not believe the calling, how- cents ever y 
ever important or largely prac- 


ticed, rests on exact science which month in the 
can be taught in a university.” 
—|Ed, Printers’ INK. year. 


——_ —-+ o> 


CAMPBELL HEADS ADVERTIS- 
ING AFFILIATION That makes a 


The meeting of t the Affiliation of ad satisfied reader. 


men of Buffalo, Cleveland, Rochester 
and — which bn = at Ba 1 
troit, June 8, is descri ed as ‘the 
biggest and most successful” in the his- O ur renewa 
tory of the organization. The morning 
and afternoon sessions, as outlined. in re cord proves 
the = gg Poe 3 Papsmncc A nig “os 
filled with helpful suggestions by the Me 
many speakers of note, and enthusiasm that we do it. 
ran high. The banquet in the evening, 
held in the new ballroom of the 
Ponchartrain, was attended by nearly 
1,000 people. Most of Detroit’s promi- 
nent business men joined with the 
members of the Adcraft Club as hosts. 
The ad men of Rochester, who made TH 
the trip 100 strong in a special train E 


equipped throughout with Rochester- ’ 

made goods, were honored by having 

their city selected as the place for 

h os prs next Y gong a as well as 
hy the election of one of their num- - 
ber, William H. Campbell, a former NEW YORK 
president of the Sechauer Ad_ Club, 

as president of the Affiliation. Mr. 


Campbell is secretary and advertising 
manager of the Deiy- Powers Co. 
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RESULTS FROM HOUSE- 
ORGANS 


THE HOUSE-ORGAN INDUCES SALES 
AS AN AUXILIARY TO THE SALES- 
MAN—SOME OPINIONS BY HOUSE- 
ORGAN ADVERTISERS—PART OF AN 
ADDRESS BEFORE CENTRAL DIVI- 
SION, A. A. C. OF A., AT TOLEDO 


By Alexander M. Candee, 
Adv. Mgr., National Enameling and 
Stamping Co., Milwaukee. 

A house publication is valuable 
in three distinct ways. It lends 
prestige. A publication that re- 
veals quality from every stand- 
point produces an effect upon the 
mind of the recipient correspond- 
ing to the style of the publication 
in greater or less degree, perhaps, 

but surely and certainly. 

As a pathfinder to blaze the 
trail this method of advertising 
is most effective. Hear this from 
Edw. Freschl, president of the 
Holeproof Hosiery Company. 
“The Hosier was started princi- 


pally for the purpose of carrying 
news and information to our own 
dealers in a uniform shape. It 
then occurred to us to take care 
of a large number of prospective 
dealers who might be interested 
in hearing something about our 


enterprise. The move proved to 
be a good one—we have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining several thou- 
sand new accounts at a low cost 
during the last three years.” 

Mr. Freschl does not claim full 
credit for The Hosier for all these 
zccounts. Other elements of a 
consistent plan were employed, yet 
to The Hosier he does give cred- 
it for much influence, and the 
cost of securing the new dealers 
with the help of the publication 
was low. It opened up the way 
for successful closing later on. 

Julian Wetzel, manager of The 
Keystone Press, writes two sig- 
nificant paragraphs regarding his 
experience | with this form of ad- 
vertising..“The organ,” he says, 
“has strengthened up my old cus- 
tomers wonderfully. There is an 
asset which no one can measure.” 
And again, “I unqualifiedly assert 
that the house-organ is a success 
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because I would not take th 
many dollars | have spent and di 
continue the prospects it has p 
duced.” 

I have an interesting letter fre 
Henry J. Morden, managing ed 
tor of Engineering Notes, t! 
house publication of Richa 
Klinger & Company, Lond 
England. In the first place, th 
took some 60,000 names of « 
gineers and sent the new public 
tion to each one of these nam 
for a period of six months. Ea 
copy contained a post-card, the re- 
turn of which entitled the sender 
to a copy free every month. From 
these post-cards they secured a 
list of 7,000 names of men already 
interested in the publication, who 
receive it every month. The bal- 
ance of the list is divided into 
three portions, each third being 
included in successive months, the 
entire list thus being covered every 
three months. 


DON’T OVERDO PUBLICITY IDEA 


In regard to contents, Mr. Mor- 
den has this to say: “Most house- 
organs bear the impress of adver- 
tising dodgers. They reek with 
the publicity idea, every page 
shows their parentage. Generally 
speaking, readers get tired of this 
sort of thing, if it is overdone. In 
sending out a house-organ you 
may be giving ‘something for 
nothing’—that is, you regard it as 
‘something.’ The reader should 
feel that it is ‘something’ to him— 
once he gets the idea that it is of 
the old tale of ‘nothing for noth- 
ing’ he loses all interest. Keep up 
the quality. 

“In regard to results, there 
seems to be no question as to the 
answer in this particular case, and 
we are glad to give you the facts 
from ‘across the water’ here to- 
day. Briefly stated, there are as 
many inquiries in six days as in 
six months under the old method. 
Making allowance for those who 
write out of mere curiosity, there 
is a goodly proportion capable of 
being turned into orders, and these 
are handled on a system and, 
where necessary, by special cor- 
respondence, with the one end in 
view—selling things which really 
satisfy.” 
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The Voice 
Of the Women 


When the president of a civic organi- 
zation was addressing the Secretary of 
War on a national question before a 
committee in Washington, he said: 


“In my capacity as an editor of THE 
Laviges’ Home Journat, I feel that I am 
also representing the women of America.” 


“TI believe it,” answered the Secretary of 
War. “Because of your recent article in THE 
Lapis’ Home Journat we have been flooded 
with thousands of letters from all over the 
country. Almost all the women I know, in- 
cluding even my mother and my wife, have 
written to me.” 


More than 1,750,000 women in over 
1,750,000 American homes, and many of their 
friends and relatives in their homes, will listen 
to your claims for your goods. 


Tue Lapies’ Home Journat has provided 
a need for your goods by educating their taste 
and discrimination, by advancing their stand- 
ards of living through constant effort in its 
editorial columns for twenty-eight years. 


This voice of the women has been known 
to 250,000 merchants for so long that it has 
come to be known as “The dealer influence 
of THe Lapis’ Home Journat.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal The SaturdayEvening Post 
Circulation, more than 1,750,000 Circulation, more than 1,900,000 
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WHEN A PACKAGE IS 100 
PER CENT EFFICIENT 


A SIMPLE WAY TO GET A LINE ON 
YOUR OWN LABEL AND CONTAINER 
—SOME IMPORTANT CONSIDERA- 
TIONS WHICH ARE TOO OFTEN 
NEGLECTED—GOING WITH AND NOT 
AGAINST THE CURRENT 


By Charles W. Hurd. 


It is easier to put efficiency into 
a package than it is into a man. 
The package is a good deal of a 
machine. It may have plenty of 
“lost motion,” but this can be dis- 
covered and weeded out in less 
time than it would take an aver- 
age salesman to begin to get 
ready. The package can be built 
right. 

Just in order to get a good con- 
structive start, it might be ad- 
visable to go back a few paces 
behind the decimal point and in- 
quire what a poor package is. We 
may get along faster in the end. 

There seems, then, to be at least 
seven or eight 
possible ways 
to blunder in 
designing a 
package. 

We can, at 
the outset, vio- 
late the first 
law of com- 
mon sense and: 
make the con- 
tainer so cheap 
and frail that 
it will come to 
pieces on the 
slightest pro- 
vocation. No 
goods could 
prosper under 
such a_ handi- 
cap. Yet all of 
us have seen 
some adver- 
tised goods put 
out in that 
fashion. Sev- 
etal highly ad- 
vertised brands 
of smoking tobacco, for instance, 
are put up in cloth packages 
which sift out a large part of the 
contents into the pocket. This 


ADS WHICH PLAY UP THE PACKAGE MUST 
HAVE A GOOD PACKAGE TO PLAY UP 
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can hardly be done for the pur- 
pose of hastening consumption, :s 
some people affect to believe, | ut 
it is not a good thing to have 
them believe it. 

A poor package, again, would 
tell just as little as possible abvut 
the contents. The lettering world 
be indistinct and obscured by the 
color, if any color were used, aid 
the latter would not by aay 
chance suggest the contents or be 
agreeable in tone. If no color 
were used, or the color were light, 
the package would show the ef- 
fects of handling, fly-specking, 
dirt and dust—and thus limit its 
appeal. 

By observing some such meth- 
ods as these, we could assure tliat 
the package did not stand out on 
the shelf, or on the counter or in 
the window, but that it would ef- 
face itself modestly from notice 
and give place altruistically to 
some other brand of a more 
flaunting character. 

Identification of the goods would 
be, of course, no part of the ditty 
of a poor package. Trade-mark 
protection, too, 
would be unde- 
sirable. If ad- 
vertising were 
employed, 
which ~~ might 
seem a_ useless 
expense in view 
of the condi- 
tions, it could 
only add to the 
mor tifica- 
tion of the re- 
tiring package 
to play it up in 
magazine, 
new spapef, 
street car, bill- 
board, or even 
the letterhead 
and dealer lit- 
erature. As a 
poor package, 
it would be a 
poor link in the 
chain of adver- 
tising. 

And lastly, 
of course, if the package did 
not get into the hands of 
the housewife, this contingency 
should have been anticipated and 
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The Logical Way To 





Advertise Machinery 


your advertising in the field which is made up of 


Hy jour a decided that the wise thing to do is to place 


men or concerns who use your machinery, the next 
thing is to select the medium in that field— 


For the question of how to advertise is just as important as 


where to advertise. 


Should you divide, say, a $5,000 appropriation among five papers 
or should you concentrate most of it in the one best paper in 


the field? 


Should you one-fifth convince fifty men or wholly convince ten 
men that your machine is the one they need? 


Is it better to show your card to five men or to show your prod- 





HE five’ great 
quality circula- 
tion engineering 
papers of the Hill 
Publishing Co. are: 


® 


The Engineering and 
Mining Journal (1866) 

Devoted to Metal Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Cir- 
culation 10,000. 


Engineering News 
(1874) 


The Standard Paper of 
Civil Engineering. Cir- 
culation 19,000, 

American Machinist 

(1877) 

Devoted to the Work 
of Machinery Construc- 
tion. Circulation 25,000. 


Power (1880) 


_ Devoted to the Genera- 
tion and Transmission of 
Power. Circulation 29,000, 


Coal Age (1911) 

Devoted to Coal Mining 
and Coke Manufacture. 
Circulation 7,500, 











uct to one? 


The most successful advertisers will 
tell you to concentrate— 


To select the medium that reaches 
the greatest number of buying units 
—and then fire one broadside of argu- 
ment after another at them. 

This is the plan that has paid and 
is paying best. 

The problem is to select the medium 
just as carefully, and from the same 
standpoint, that you would buy any 
other article. 


Weigh one against another and buy 
the right space in the paper that fits 
your concentrative needs best. 

On your left, gentlemen, is the line 
we offer—five great avenues of ap- 
proach to the buying units of five 
great fields. 

Our ‘“Make-It-Pay’’ Department is 
maintained to help manufacturers 
advertise profitably in the Hill pa- 
pers. Its services are given free. 
Why not get in touch now and let it 


submit you a plan of logical adver- 
tising? Address 


Hill Publishing Co. 


505 Pearl Street New York City 
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every care taken to divest it of 
any remaining quality that should 
lead her to preserve it and when 
empty keep it for other use. She 
would keep it just long enough 
to turn its contents out and then 
throw it away as a matter of 
course. 

Nor would there be any insert 
in the package to call attention to 
the many virtues or uses of the 
product or of the other products 
in the line. In short, we can 
make the package unattractive 
and inefficient by adopting the 
simple expedient of bestowing no 
thought upon it. 

Let us reverse the picture, and 
see if there is 
a ready for- 
mula for a 
good package. 

We can take 
it for granted, 
as a first re- 
quisite, that 
the container 
will be stout 
and dust-, air- 
and moisture- 
proof, if these 
qualities are 
needed. 

Next, the 
package will 
have such con- 
spicuousness as 
readily to be 
seen among 
other packages 
on the shelf, 
the counter or 
in the window, 
and such dis- 
tinctiveness as 
readily to be 
recognized. 


The impression conveyed to the 


consumer should of course be a 
pleasing one, the shape, coloring 
and lettering being made to con- 
tribute to that end. 

Packages that are really attract- 
ive are not common even in lines 
where esthetics is recognized as 
a sales factor, as in the drug busi- 
ness. Consequently, other things 
being equal, they are likely to be 
favored by the dealer in store and 
window display and so reach the 
eye of the consumer a great deal 
oftener than would less attractive 
packages. 


ee 


THIS WRAPPER GETS STRIKING 
OUT OF SIMPLE COMBINATIONS 
OF RED AND BLUE LINES 
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Aside from the chances of in 
mediate sale, this display is 
splendid foundation for good wi 
or future sales. It also helps t 
build up a trade-mark protectio 
and guards against substitutio: 
Goods that are seen and reco 
nized from the advertising ha. 
won half their battle. 

This brings us to another in 
portant consideration. The pac! 
age is not only a container and 
medium in itself, but it figur 
more and more in the advertisin 
In order to protect the product 
against substitution, its contain: 
is reproduced in every medium 
that advertising ingenuity has de- 
vised — mag 
zines, news 
papers, bil! 
boards, cat 
cards, electri 
display, nove'- 
ties, in dealer 
literature, on 
letterheads and 
elsewhere. 

Thus from a 
very minor po- 
sition in the 
merchandising 
scale the pack- 
age has been 
lifted to ahigh 
place. It is no 
longer a propo- 
sition for close 
figuring at the 
box or bottle 
factory, but a 
commercial art 
problem of the 
first impor- 
tance. In fact, 
there is hardly 
any one matter 
of greater importance. To get the 
package right, to make it good to 
look at.and easy to remember 
this is work for high-grade intelli- 
gence, work that somebody ought 
to be well paid for, and for which 
it is worth while paying well, be- 
cause if done right ‘it makes 
every other advertising and sell 
ing step easier. It will then re 
produce well in print. The sig: 
painter will do wonders with : 
It will -stick out in the car sign 
And the enterprising retail met 
chant can see endless window 
trim possibilities in it. Our ad- 


EFFECT 
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Brooklyn, Queen o nof Home Cit ity Marke y Markets 


Says Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, the famous preacher and writer: “Brooklyn 
will soon be the first of all American cities. All 
foreign writers who have been here agree that 
Manhattan cannot grow. Life on Fifth Avenue in 
Manhattan is already becoming unendurable to the 
better class of residents God made overtures to 
the city of Brooklyn and He challenges the people to 
take advantage of the gifts He has laid at their feet!” 


With its 1,700,000 population, 
sifted and selected, with real home and family life, Brooklyn 
is unique among all American cities. There is only one 
city larger than Brooklyn in America—Chicago; and 
Brooklyn already has 77% as much population as Chicago. 


The incomes, the family life, the 
responsiveness to advertising in Brooklyn are worth a pile 
of dollars for you, if you will advertise your goods in the 
Brooklyn newspapers, which are so peculiarly close to the 
people. Make some inquiries into this vital subject. 


Brooklyn Datly Times 
Brooklyn Citizen Brooklyn Standard Union 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle Brooklyn Freie Presse 


Only B coklyn Piper: Ca er Bi sok /yn Homes 
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vertisers are just coming to an 
appreciation of these points. 

There is another point that is 
seldom considered, and yet it un- 
doubtedly is an important one. 
The 109 per cent efficient package 
should reflect or suggest the char- 
acter of the goods and their qual- 
ity, including taste, etc. ‘This 
principle is accepted as a matter 
of course in some quarters, but 
just as calmly ignored in others. 
Few producers would think of 
putting up high-grade goods in 
cheap wrappings. They would 
know that the cheap wrappings 
tended to weaken the goods. It 
is only less so in the case of ail 
other goods. <A_ well-designed 
package that suggests quality will 
reflect credit on the goods, or the 
credit in the goods. 

There are several ways in 
which it may do this. In the first 
place, it may be transparent, as in 
the case of glass, and reveal the 
actual goods. 

This is not always the best kind 
of package from the advertising 
point of view, however desirable 


it may be from other view-points 
Not all foods are so tempting that 
the mere sight of them creates 
appetite and a desire to possess. 
Fine, ripe peaches, pears, berries, 


jams, etc, no doubt make so 
strong an appeal that no package 
presentment could be stronger. 
But how about Shredded Wheat, 
even if it were economical to put 
it up in glass? Is not the dish of 
strawberries and cream pictured 
with the biscuits on the outside 
of the package far stronger? 

There are numerous cooked 
foods which do not look appetiz- 
ing and ought not, one would 
think, to be displayed in glass jars, 
though some manufacturers have 
tried it. Baked beans and spa- 
ghetti are examples. They need 
the help of dishes, silver and na- 
pery to bring up a satisfactory 
picture. 

The second consideration in the 
matter of reflecting or suggesting 
the goods is design and lettering. 
And in design shape should be in- 
cluded. In the drug line this is 
a very important consideration. 
Manufacturers of toilet supplies 
have exercised their ingenuity 
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and invention to the highest poi: 
in endeavoring to obtain bottles 
and packages of unique and beau- 
tiful shapes, not only to the end 
that they should make an imposing 
show on the counter and in tlic 
window, but that they should be 
retained in the boudoir and on tle 
dressing-table, and continue 
give service and to please. 

That the design and letterin: 
should reflect the character of tlic 
goods is a recognized princi 
of copy preparation. See how th 
type and picture refine as the sca.e 
of expensiveness, particularly in 
home furnishing and _ personal 
adornment, is ascended. The copy 
reflects the goods or the article. 
Most things are what we thi! 
they are. A violin sounds better 
if we know it is a Stradivarius. 
We get something out of the 
piano endorsed by the virtuoso of 
the hour that we never would 
have heard if we had not read 
his soulful ——s. And, 
coming down the scale, beans for 
which the highest market price 
has been paid ought, when cooked 
with prize tomatoes, to make a 
dish superior to just “beans.” 

The right kind of copy puts us 
in the right mood, and it is im- 
portant that the label on the pack- 
age should be recognized as copy 
and all its potentialities for good 
and bad thoroughly appreciated. 


HOW TO USE COLOR 


And then color enters. How 
are you going to use it? With an 
eye single to display, or with some 
reference to the goods? Butter 
is sold in cream-colored or white 
packages; no producer would dare 
to use red or purple or brown. 
Hotel Astor rice is put out in an 
orange-colored bag, and it gets at- 
tention and sells in what the ad- 
vertisers think is a highly satis- 
factory way. Orange does not 
suggest rice. Does that make the 
principle break down? 

In the National Biscuit line: 
Purple does not naturally sug- 
gest white soda biscuits, nor 
does green hint at oatmeal crack- 
ers. But light-yellowish brown 
does somewhat suggest Zu Zu 
gingersnaps and lemon color Leni- 
on Snaps. And most of the Na- 
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tional wrappers run to white and 
ream color. 

Evidently there is a good point 

here, though it is not to be set- 
led offhand. The principle, at any 
ate, remains true that the ideal 
ackage should naturally refiect 
ind suggest the goods, because, 
aside from trade-mark and trade- 
ame, the goods have some pulling 
power of their own, and we want 
io start with that and not sacri- 
ce tt, 

Reflecting and suggesting the 
goods would not necessarily mean 
picturing their color, at least to 
the extent of giving up the whole 
package to it. We have become 
ised to seeing cocoa and choco- 
late packed in a brown, even 
creamy-brown label; but we are 
not revolted at seeing coffee put 
up in green and gold, or even 
purple. A light coffee-colored 


package ought to have an advan- 
tage over other colors, just be- 
cause of the instinctive sugges- 
tion, and just because the brown 
label of the chocolate makes you 


chink of chocolate. Not all eat- 
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ing chocolate is in brown wrap- 
pers; one line is in light ones, 
and it is among the best of the 
brands. 

But the question is not as to 
which article you prefer, or as to 
whether on the whole you can 
distinguish any prejudice for or 
against a color, but whether the 
consumer’s mind would on the 
whole be most easily moved to- 
ward chocolate by a wrapper that, 
-haigaiea faintly, suggested choco- 
ate. 

It would not be, according to 
this view, a violation of the rule 
advanced if the package were, 
like the Walter Baker Cocoa 
package, a creamy brown. In 
this instance, the picture of the 
Dutch maiden carrying a tray 
with the steaming cup in a sense 
replaces the color or warrants the 
lightening of it. 

And so we are justified in 
reshaping the statement of the 
principle in this wise: Starting 
with the goods themselves and 
considering their appearance, in- 
cluding their color, we should be 








The 


GeorgeL._ Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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justified from an advertising or 
psychological point of view in 
making any changes in reproduc- 
ing them upon the package, either 
in whole or in part, that would 
hasten the recognition and appre- 
ciation of the goods; and in not 
making any changes that would 
retard or prevent the recognition 
and appreciation of them. 

We can monkey with the color 
scheme if we preserve the essen- 
tial idea in a picture, and we can 
drop the picture if we have an 
ideally suggestive color scheme or 
design. Neither color nor design 
is all-important by itself, but only 
as contributing to the one big 
idea of the goods and the quality, 
or flavor or style, which must not 
be sacrificed in the endeavor to 
graft upon it a trade individuality. 

The ideal package has another 
field of efficiency that deserves at- 
tention, and that is in the home. 
where it will be used after it has 
been purchased. The great pos- 
sibilities of this have been recog- 
nized in the toilet goods line, as 
mentioned, but very much less so 
or not at all in other lines, as for 
instance the grocery. 

Many packages are kept in the 
household’s containers until their 
contents are used. This is par- 
ticularly true of tin containers. 
Many of the latter are kept to do 
other duties. The amount of 
Baker’s Cocoa cans which at this 
moment are holding nails, screws, 
nutmegs, spice, and many other 
things, is beyond computation. I 
know one household which keeps 
its Shredded Wheat biscuits in 
Johnson’s Educator hinged cans. 

The contents of most cereal 
food packages probably are put 
into dust-proof containers and the 
original package thrown away. 
These containers are constant re- 
minders of the product. People 
do not buy the goods because of 
the package, but once the package 
is bought it is a reminder. 

Even the pasteboard package 
can be made so attractive that it 
will not be thrown away at once, 
but will be kept for a time and 
hence be looked at again and 
again. The money difference be- 
tween an ugly and a beautiful 
package is next to nothing, but 
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the difference in advertising valu 
of course, is immense, because h 
man nature has a weakness f 
beautiful things. 

The package can be improve: 
in other ways than appearanc 
The Kellogg Toasted Corn Filai 
carton has been improved in 
very important way. Its top c: 
now be opened or folded out ai 
afterwards folded back, som 
thing like a camera hood. This 
not only a practical utility, but 
as an advertising and selling poi: 
of great value. In the househo!:! 
this will operate to retain th 
package until all of its conten 
are used, because it is now dus! 
proof. It will stand out as di 
ferent from other packages. 

There is just one more majo: 
point about a good package, ani 
that is it will have a neat littl 
inclosure or insert in the form of 
card, folder or booklet. This 
practice is widespread, but it i 
still far from being universal 
Every National Biscuit package 
has a small card with a picture 
in colors of a package of another 
kind of biscuits. Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond Cream has quite an 
elaborate little book of testimo- 
nials and uses. Different brands 
of cigarettes carry silk or leather 
inserts of pictures of athletes. 
baseball players or actresses. 

Coupons bring in a different 
sort of idea, but they have the 
effect also of distinguishing the 
package. The principle would be 
to increase its significance by 
making plain all the uses of the 
product, the names of well-known 
users, other members of its trade 
family, etc. 

In this way the interest and 
education of the consumer is con- 
tinued up to the very last mo 
ment. The rest must be left to 
their satisfaction. 


—_— Oe 


COL. CARLISLE FOR 
GOVERNORSHIP 


INDIANA 


Colonel Charles A. Carlisle is prom 
inently mentioned for the Governorship 
of Indiana on the Republican ticket. 
Colonel Carlisle was chairman of the 
publicity. department of Studebaker 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind., prior t 
the amalgamation of that concern wit! 
the E-M-F, of Detroit. 
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Two Automobile Records 


| 7% 








Joe Dawson getting the checkered flag (sign of victory) after break- 
ing all speed records at Indianapolis 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


shows an increase of over 


1357 


in automobile advertising for May, 19/2 
compared with May, 1911, witha total of 
34,122 lines. Contrast this witha loss of 27% 
by one morning paper, and you realize that the 
Chicago newspaper situation has changed. 

The EXAMINER leads ALL Chicago 
newspapers in Jewelry, Musical Instrument 
and Real Estate Advertising. 

You get both quantity AND quality in 
the CHICAGO EXAMINER. 


New York, 25 East 26th St. Chicago, Hearst Building 
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BREAKING THE CHAINS OF 
THE PRIVATE BRAND 





THE MANUFACTURER WHO HAS 
BEEN SINKING HIS IDENTITY IN 
JOBBERS’ BRANDS NEED NOT AL- 
WAYS CONTINUE—HOW SCOTTIS- 
SUE TOWELS AND SANITISSUE 
TOILET PAPER BROKE AWAY FROM 
PRIVATE-BRAND CONTROL — AFTER 
DEMAND HAS BEEN CREATED FOR 
THE MANUFACTURERS BRAND 
THE JOBBER WILL FALL IN LINE 
AGAIN 


By Arthur H. Scott, 

Manager, Scott Paper 

Philadelphia. 

Just because a manufacturer 
has been making private-brand 
goods for a number of years is 
no reason for his going on sinking 
his identity to the end of time. 
I grant you that the apparent title 
to the goods, as far as the public 
is concerned, rests with the job- 
ber who owns the brand. I grant 





Sales Co., 
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lation of thirty years of doin» 
business through the privat 
brand jobbers. Each year th 
jobbers’ claims grew more insist 
ent; price concessions, more elal 
orate labels and packages, spx 
cial styles were demanded i: 
ever increasing ratio. Not one < 
the jobbers was tied to us. |: 
we did not accede to their. d 
mands they would buy elsewher: 
—and the expense of putting uj 
four or five varieties of a prod 
uct in three hundred differen 
forms was getting burdensom: 
We made up our minds that, if i 
were possible to persuade th 
consumer to ask for Scottissue or 
Sanitissue when paper towels 01 
toilet paper were wanted, we 
could easily reduce the number 
of styles and do as much or more 
business. As a matter of fact 
where we were handling thre: 
hundred articles we are now 
handling only five, and one year 
after we made the change our 


you that the business had 
same_ jobber Ph bh the Health of ¢ at increased fort) 
can take the i eneration, *} per cent 

business clean > Of course 


away from that 
manufacturer 
whenever he 
gets ready to 
have his goods 
made by some- 
body else. I 







grant vou all 

you care to in the schools and 
maintain about ate 
the wasteful- re 


ness of manu- 
facturing a line 
of goods, put- 
ting your 
thought and 
your. energy 
into them, and 
allowing them 
to go to the 
consumer un- 
der somebody 
else’s colors. 
But I maintain 
that it isn’t necessary to keep it up 
any longer than it seems profit- 
able. 

Three years ago this company 
was manufacturing approximate- 
ly three hundred different ar- 
ticles, representing the accumu- 
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The Danger that 
Lurks in the Old- 
Fashioned Towel 


You are responsible, in a 
large measure, for many of the 
cases of pink eye, eczema and 
other skin diseases that afflict the 
boys and girls in the public schools. 

Because nearly all these cases are directly 
traceable to the use of the common roller towel 


You have not tried to have this public towel 





MOST OF 
SANITARY SURROUNDINGS 


right at the 
start, the cut- 
ting off of the 
private - brand 
trade repre- 
sented a_ big 
saving at the 
production end 
of the business 
but from the 
selling end_ it 


















looked shaky. 
It meant cut- 
ting out the 
jobber _ entire- 
ly, and selling 
direct to the 
dealers our 
selves. The 
jobbers who 


had built up a 
fancy trade in 
private - brand 
toilet paper, 
fixing the prices to suit them- 
selves, were hardly to be ex- 
pected to push the same paper 
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under a manufacturer’s trade- 
mark with the price adver- 
tised to. the consumer. And 


there wasn’t any use of continu- 




















ing the private-brand papers and 
rying to market our own trade- 
arked paper besides. So the 
bber had to go. We made up 
ur minds that we would sell di- 
ct to the retail trade, and push 
ie product off the dealer’s 
-ielves by advertising to the con- 
sumer, 

Toilet paper is an article in 
hich competition in price is re- 
iarkably keen, and there were 
lenty of other papers which were 
juite satisfactory. Therefore it 
vas necessary to make something 
clse the leader, create an “atmos- 
phere’ which would lead people 
to prefer Scott products, and let 
I 


le product come in sort of inci- 
ientally. 

The sort of atmosphere to be 
created came in for the hardest 
thought. We made up our minds 
to feature the Scottissue towel as 
the leader. 

Just about that time there was 
a lot of talk going around, in the 
advertising columns and _ else- 
where, about “sanitation.” Some 
concerns selling through the drug 
stores were harping a good deal 
upon the antiseptic properties of 
their goods. We believed that 
there was considerable interest 
stirred up in sanitation, but we 
thought that where there was one 
person interested in sanitation 
there were a dozen interested in 
plain, everyday cleanliness. 

Then, too, the argumerits for 
goods as being sanitary or anti- 
septic tend to arouse prejudice on 
the part of the medical profes- 
sion, because comparatively few 
products are really antiseptic as 
sold in the average drug store. 
very surgeon knows how nec- 
essary it is to guard against dust, 
for example, if articles are to be 
kept in a sterile condition. So the 
advertising of goods with those 
precise terms is likely to give rise 
to an impression of false claims, 
while to say that the goods are 
clean can offend no one. 

It was this semi-professional 
atmosphere which we “endeavored 
to get—to surround the goods of 
our manufacture with the atmos- 
phere of healthful cleanliness. 

We made a good deal of the 
various uses of the paper towel, 
such as for shaving, for polish- 
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Here are some quotations 
from an enthusiastic letter 
received from a man who 
has just visited El Paso, 
Texas. 


“The present population of El 
Paso is about 45,000. The 1910 
census gave them over 39,000, a 
gain of 147% since 1900. The 
bird’s-eye view picture which I en- 
close gives you an idea of the 
clean and high-class appearance 
of the city. Its streets are well 
and even splendidly paved. Its 
public buildings are architectural 
models. Its business buildings are 
of modern, uptodate construction, 
and everywhere are beautiful 
homes. The working people of El 
Paso have the home-building idea 
thoroughly developed and tasty 
and comfortable bungalows which 
anyone would’ be glad to call 
‘home,’ are there in great num- 
bers.” 


“T have never been in a city 
that had so great a proportion of 
high-class shops of every descrip- 
tion. This applies to jewellers, 
haberdashers, clothing—both men 
and women—and even to the 
grocery stores.” 


“It is truly a wonderful city, 
growing in commercial importance 
by leaps and bounds.” 


“Its big, popular newspaper is 
the HERALD, and it compares 
favorably, both in contents and ty- 
pographical appearance with the 
better class of Metropolitan news- 
papers, anywhere. It is my candid 
opinion that the people of El Paso 
and surrounding territory depend 
almost entirely upon the HERAI.D 
for general and advertising news.” 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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ing windows, for removing super- 
fluous fat from foods cooked in 
grease, removing moisture from 
photographic prints, etc. In each 
connection the cleanliness of the 
towel was emphasized, and we 
were careful to include the state- 
ment that the towels were snow- 
white. 

We have used comparatively 
small space in the magazines, in 
the belief that small space in 
many mediums would pay us bet- 
ter than large space in a_ few. 
Towels and toilet paper are ar- 
ticles which everybody uses every 
day, but they are not of supreme 
importance. Hence it seemed in 
better taste, and in line with the 
atmospheric appeal we were try- 
ing to make, to keep the advertis- 
ing down where it would not be 
too conspicuous, yet would be 
seen. 

Each year, during the automo- 
bile season, we have carried on 
a sort of sampling campaign, 
though the samples are not al- 
ways free. We prepare “tourist 
packages” containing six paper 


towels, a paper comb, a drink- 
ing cup, a cake of soap and a 


wash-cloth. The latter is sepa- 
rately wrapped in an _ envelope 
which carries an advertising mes- 
sage—which is not out of place 
as it would be in a magazine page. 
These tourist packages are dis- 
tributed through the local dealer, 
who buys them at cost to us. 
Sometimes he distributes them 
without charge; sometimes he 
gets a nominal price for them— 
depending upon the recipient in 
some cases. These sample pack- 
ages are intended for use at coun- 
try hotels where toilet facilities 
are often inadequate. They have 
been of great value in getting 
people to ask ior our goods. 

In each regular package of 
goods which we put out we in- 
clude a little booklet in the form 
of a novelette, which sums up the 
various uses of the product, and 
carries the sanitary argument a 
little farther than can be done in 
magazine space. The last few 
pages in the book are devoted to 
advertisements of the various 
lines, together with an offer of 
the tourist packages in quantity 
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for automobilists. Some opiniv: 
of physicians regarding the ge: 

carrying properties of comm 

fabric towels are included. 

When we discontinued sell 
through jobbers we divided 
country into thirty sections. Eac! 
section is the headquarters o: 
salesman, and also a distributi 
point for the goods. We ha 
trained our sales force to tz! 
the goods to a dealer as if tl 
were selling specialties to cor 
sumers, Each salesman is fil/ 
so full of the arguments for t'ic 
use of our products that he can 
not help enthusing the deal 
Once a year we have a salesme:: 
convention at the factory, and the 
men are thoroughly posted on tlie 
advertising plans, together with 
every new sales argument. 

The results in two years have 
exceeded our expectations. The 
first year showed a gain of forty 
per cent, and we have been going 
steadily on ever since. 

So the private-brand situation 
is not hopeless by a long ways. 
Of course the cost of doing busi- 
ness is somewhat higher when it 
is necessary to maintain one’s dis- 
tributing points—I am _ speaking 
of the average manufacturer— 
and it is necessary to spend a 
good deal more time and energ 
training a _ sales force tied 
enough and competent enough to 
represent the goods. But much 
of this is offset by the added en- 
thusiasm which the dealer gains 
through contact with a man who 
is interested in the particular 
line of goods—not, like the job- 
ber’s salesman, spreading his in- 
terest thin over a multitude of 
things. 

And later on, if the business 
grows to such a volume that it is 
no longer possible to handle one’s 
distribution in this way, the job- 
bers will welcome the line with 
open arms. A big, going busi- 
ness, with the retailers in their 
territories demanding the goods, 
is worth paying attention to, and 
no jobber worthy of the name is 
going to cut off his own nose to 
spite his face. 

+ + © 


E, F. Corbin has left Farmer & 
Breeder to go with Successful Farming. 
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CONCENTRATE! 


The following four groups represent an analysis of the 
population of the United States from the figures on page 
39 of the latest bulletin from the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, Bureau of the Census. 

Number of Places Population § Average Population 
Group I 229 Cities 28,543,816 130,000 

" 2,176 Cities 14,079,567 6,000 

"4 11,784 Towns 8,119,528 700 
4 6,361,502 Farms 41,229,355 64 


{ is the easiest to reach? 
is the easiest to watch? 
is the easiest to co-operate with? 
is the least expensive to handle? 
has the most jobbers? 
has the most retailers? 


Which has the most money to spend? 


influences the others the most? 


: ; 8 
G rou p gives you the biggest volume of businessi 


can you protect the easiest? 

gets the bulk of your advertising ? a 
ought to give you the best results for 

each dollar spent for advertising? 

has the highest percentage of possible 
buyers of your product? 





Government statistics show that, of the families in the United States 
having incomes of $900, a year and over, eighty per cent are city dwellers. 
To increase your entire business, concentrate your advertising in Group I. 
Use Street Car Advertising. It will reach all the readers of all other 
advertising mediums in group 1 and reach them when the newspaper is 
dead, when the magazine has been read, and when the billboard is dark. 
What cities in group 1 are not doing justice to your product? 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg. —«*Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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HOW SOME INQUIRIES ARE 
HANDLED 


A RECITAL OF THE EXPERIENCES OF 
A CONSUMER WHO ASKED QUES- 
TIONS OF BIG ADVERTISERS—SPE- 
CIAL INQUIRIES ANSWERED BY 
FLOOD OF PRINTED LITERATURE— 
HOW DEALER INACTIVITY KILLS 
CHANCES FOR SALES—PERSONAL 
CALL BY ADVERTISER’S EXCLUSIVE 
AGENT FOUND TO BE_ BEST 
“CLOSER” 


By G. D. Crain, Jr. 


“Our representative will call 
upon you and explain in detail the 
merits of our proposition.” 

A large percentage of the fol- 
low-up letters that are sent out 
by manufacturers to interested 
prospects close with this sentence 
or its equivalent, and the manu- 
facturer passes over the inquiry 
to his local representative, feeling 
that the personal work of the 
latter ought to close up the busi- 
ness in short order. Sometimes 
the follow-up stops there, with 
the dealer undertaking the sales 
work; sometimes the main office 
continues to send letters and lit- 
erature to the inquirer, just as a 
sort of aid to the dealer in the 
arduous work of completing the 
sale. At all events, however, the 
advertiser who has a local repre- 
sentative usually feels that, once 
the name of the interested per- 
son is turned over to him, it is 
up to the latter to get the busi- 
ness. 

It is just here that the weak 
points of many campaigns de- 
velop. Either the dealer is not 
as interested as the manufacturer 
thinks he is, or he is too careless 
or too busy to pay attention to the 
tips which come from the main 
office, or there is some other rea- 
son that keeps him from acting 
upon the inquiries. At any rate, 
in many cases, just what propor- 
tion it would not be possible to 
state, the dealer does not carry 
out the sales plan which has been 
started through the advertising 
and the follow-up letters of the 
manufacturer, but “passes up” the 
proposition in favor of working 
out his own salvation without the 
assistance of the home office. 
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This is one big source of loss. 
Another, of course, is felt in the 
case of the manufacturer whose 
distribution is not _ sufficiently 
general to enable him to "~ 
care of every inquiry which | 
receives. In some cases this i‘ 
unavoidable. Take automobilcs, 
for example. There are scores of 
towns of considerable size where 
many of the best known and most 
widely advertised cars are not 
sold, and consequently the gen- 
eral advertising of those cars is 
of no value, as far as the cities 
where they are not represented is 
concerned, This condition is true 
of many other commodities which 
ought to have a much wider dis- 
tribution than motor cars. For 
example, an inquirer reported not 
long ago that a shoe manufac- 
turer who is using full pages in 
the magazines was unable to give 
him the name of a dealer who 
lived nearer than 200 miles from 
his residence. As universal dis- 
tribution is hardly possible with 
most commodities, with the ex- 
ception of those which are sold 
through drug-stores and_ gro- 
ceries, which are more numerous 
than other retail establishments, 
the leakage of advertising energy 
at this point, caused by insuffi- 
cient distribution, is one of the 
things that seemingly can’t be 
helped. 

This is one of the conclusions 
justified by an investigation made 
by a curious observer. not long 
ago. He wanted to find out just 
how follow-up systems worked, 
and he wrote to a number of 
leading general advertisers. As 
a general rule, he found that the 
follow-up letters were well-pre- 
pared and_ effective from the 
standpoint of composition; and 
that, as stated, the weak point 
appeared to be the lack of co- 
operation between the local deal- 
er and the manufacturer. 

TOOK A MONTH AND MISSED THE 
POINT 

Take for instance the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, one of the 
best known and largest paint 
houses in the country. The in- 
vestigator wrote and asked for 
suggestions about painting a 
house. It took a long while, ap- 
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parently, for the inquiry, which 
was based on a magazine adver- 
tisement, to get to the right per- 
sons, for it was just about thirty 
days before the prospect, who 
happened to be really in the mar- 
ket this time, heard anything. 
Then, all under one cover, he re- 
ceived a booklet entitled “Helpful 
lints for the Decoration and Up- 
keep of the Home,” accompanied 
by sixteen illustrations in color 
showing effective schemes for 
house-painting; a folder on 

“Your Home and Its Decoration,” 
offering this volume, which was 
described, for two dollars, plus 
fifteen cents postage; a copy of 
“The Home Decorator,” devoted 
chiefly to interior decorations, 
and finally a printed letter ac- 
knowledging the inquiry and 
stating in the final paragraph that 
a postal card was being sent with 
the name of the nearest Sherwin- 
Williams agent. 

This letter, by the way, made 
no pretenses at being personal. 
It was undated and without su- 
perscription, the signature being 
printed. It was of a size which 
enabled it to fit into the envelope 
with the rest of the matter, and 
was more of an acknowledgment 
of the inquiry and an explanatory 
accompaniment of the contents 
of the envelope than a definite 
sales letter. The point of the in- 
quiry, it seems, was missed, as 
the chief desire was for informa- 
tion concerning exterior house- 
painting. While this was given, 
so much additional matter as to 
interior decoration was included 
that the result was rather dif- 
fused. It should be stated, how- 
ever, that all of the literature 
sent was splendidly gotten up, 
and the principal fault was del- 
uging the prospect with the en- 
tire allotment of publicity matter 
at once, instead of sending it in 
smaller assortments, which would 
have been given better attention. 

The postal card referred to, 
‘ which was to have given the name 
‘f the nearest Sherwin- Williams 
ageut did not arrive, or if it 
did it was lost in the shuffle. 
Anyway, it had been so long since 
the inquiry was sent in that the 

ontract for the painting job that 
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A Path 


For the 
advertiser 

The Woman’s 
Home 
Companion 

is a 


well-worn path 
direct to the 
woman’s heart. 
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the inquirer was interested in 
had already been let. 

The ad of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association was 
noted, in which the “All-Round 
Helps” department was referred 
to. Booklets issued by this de- 
partment were written for, as the 
inquirer happened to be consider- 
ing building a small addition to 
his home and thought cypress 
might be useful. The booklets 
came, and proved to be interest- 
ing. They gave a lot of reasons 
in favor of using cypress, and the 
tone of the literature was bright, 
snappy and not too dogmatic. 
But here is a point which the as- 
sociation seems to have over- 
looked: In the town where the 
inquirer lives there are twenty 
retail lumber yards, all of which 
handle cypress. One of these 
might very easily have been noti- 
fied that Mr. So-and-So was con- 
sidering a building job, and was 
interested in cypress, so as to give 
the dealer a chance to help work 
up the business. If such a hint 
was given, it was not made use of. 


OMITTED THE FOLLOW-UP 


The cypress association appar- 
ently considered its duty done 
with sending out the booklets, for 
the follow-up work stopped there. 
No letters were written later on, 
and by the time the addition is 
built, which will be several months 
hence, the effects of the initial so- 
licitation will have been pretty 
well dissipated. Here is another 
case where effective dealer co- 
operation might have been valu- 
able. 

Mere curiosity, without much 
basis in sales possibilities, was re- 
sponsible for the inquiry to the 
Franklin Automobile Company, 
and the letter suggested, in view 
of the fact that the advertisement 
which prompted it contained no 
reference to the “air-cooled mo- 
tor,” which used to be so promi- 
nent a feature of the exploitation 
of the Franklin, that possibly the 
design of the car had _ been 


changed. The answer, which fol- 
lowed promptly, was a personal 
letter, and went immediately into 
that question. 
made that 


The assertion was 
Franklin air-cooling 
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has made good and is continui:.g 
to do so, and that the system his 
won its place as the most efficic it 
which can be devised. Attention 
was called to a pamphlet which 
was enclosed, in which the tesii- 
mony of Hiram Percy Max m 
on the subject of air-cooling was 
presented, and a catalogue was 
sent under another cover. 

This letter, which was a pcr- 
sonal and direct response to ihe 
inquiry, would doubtless have 
stimulated real interest in the 
Franklin had the inquirer actuaily 
been in the market; but even this 
interest would not have been par- 
ticularly valuable, for the reason 
that the Franklin is not for sale 
in the town from which the in- 
quiry came—a community of 250,- 
000—the nearest dealer being 100 
miles away. The letter from the 
manufacturer called: attention to 
this fact, and suggested that the 
prospect get in touch with the 
branch office. The statement was 


‘made that the inquiry had been 


turned over to the dealer there, 
but the latter evidently figured 
that a long-distance demonstra- 
tion would do no good and conse- 
quently did not pursue the mat- 
ter. Here was a good follow-up 
effort, but it was made ineffective 
because the distributing channel 
was not complete. Of course, no 
automobile maker has _ national 
distribution, and therefore these 
manufacturers doubtless lose the 
value of a large percentage of the 
inquiries resulting from their ad- 
vertisements. 

The follow-up investigator hap- 
pens to have a house which is 
equipped with a warm-air fur- 
nace. There are a good many dis- 
advantages about this kind of sys- 
tem, the amount of soot carried 
into the building from the outside 
being one of the chief objections. 
The American Radiator Company 
has been advertising its steam and 
hot water systems pretty effective- 
ly, and a letter was sent to the 
Chicago office, asking whether it 
would be practicable to install this 
kind of system in a house already 
equipped for warm air heating. 
The letter which came in, response 
was personally written, and dis- 
cussed the general advantages 0! 
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To-Day’s Magazine 
(llustrates 
May Manton Fashions 


During the next twelve months 
TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE will contain 
700 (seven hundred) columns of 
FASHIONS and 150 (one hundred and d 

fifty) columns of NEEDLEWORK. 


MANUFACTURERS who have 
dress material, silks, or findings for 
dresses, should be represented in i 
TO-DAY’S MAGAZINE during this 
' time, because the subscriber’s mind is 


on dress and personal adornment. 
The fall fashion numbers will be 
, extremely interesting. 
4 
Why not tell our subscribers about 
your goods? 
‘ TO-DAY’S readers are buyers. 
Canton Magazine Co. 
: Canton, Ohio 
d 
A WILL C. IZOR, Advertising Manager 
t 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
is 
y ( i1ARLES Dorr, Howse & Litre Co., 
A 6 Beacon Street, People’s Gas Building, 
= Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIl. 
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the boiler versus the furnace sys- 
tem. The statement was made 
that a heating contractor had 
been asked to confer with the in- 
quirer, and would supply esti- 
mates as to the cost of replacing 
the warm-air system with a hot- 
water or steam plant. 

Attention was also called to the 
booklets on the subject of heat- 
ing which were sent under sepa- 
rate covers at short intervals 
thereafter. These were three in 
number, consisting of “How to 
Choose the Right Boiler,” “The 
Homes Successful” and “Ideal 
Heating,” all of them handsomely 
printed and interestingly written; 
in addition to these there was a 
catalogue showing the various de- 
signs of equipment sold by the 
company. “Homes Successful” 
was also appropriate in that it 
contained a discussion of replac- 
ing warm-air furnaces with hot- 
water heating systems, and there- 
fore covered the situation of the 
inquirer. Thus far the follow-up 
appeared to have been well 
planned and effectively carried 
out. 


PUTTING IT UP TO THE PROSPECT 


The inquiry was next referred 
to a branch office of the com- 
pany, located nearer the home of 
the prospect, and a few weeks la- 
ter a letter was received from 
that point, referring to the inquiry 
and stating that it had been 
turned over to a competent heat- 
ing contractor, asking him to look 
carefully into the needs of the 
building affected. This was a 
form letter, with the superscrip- 
tion typed in on a machine the 
ribbon of which was rather badly 
worn. Thus the prospect, even 
though a tyro, would have had no 
difficulty in determining the fact 
that he was receiving a circular 
letter. 

The heating contractor who 
was given the inquiry did not ap- 
pear to be wildly enthusiastic. In 
fact, he evidently considered the 
prospect as not being worthy of 
attention, for he did not appear 
on the scene, and made no effort 
to get in touch with the inquirer. 
The branch office manager gave 
the former a chance to get atten- 
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tion, however, for a month later 
he sent another form letter ask- 
ing whether the contractor had 
supplied the proper amount of t- 
tention. The only trouble with 
this plan is that it puts it up to 
the prospect to fill in the miss- 
ing links in the follow-up system 
of the manufacturer; in most 
cases, as in this one, the inquir« r 
does not take the trouble to in- 
form the advertiser that his rep- 
resentative is not on the job, and 
consequently the business gets 
away. 

An interesting point in this con- 
nection is that the American Rad- 
iator Company advertises that its 
goods are “sold by all dealers; 
no exclusive agents.” Could it be 
that this is the reason that the 
heating contractor who was to 
call did not take the amount of 
interest that he was expected to 
do? Did he assume that other 
contractors in the community got 
the same information from the 
company, and that he would have 
to fight with them to get the busi- 
ness? Probably only one con- 
tractor was given the inquiry, 
judging from the tone of the 
company’s letters; yet if that one 
had been the exclusive agent of 
the American, it-is just possible 
that he would have been more 
willing to look up inquiries than 
he actually appeared to be. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 
York, have been advertising their 
thin paper edition of the New In- 
ternational Encyclopedia. The 
prospect of getting the set at re- 
duced prices was responsible for 
an inquiry being sent in on the 
coupon reserved for that purpose. 
It was noted that the coupon con- 
tained a space for the residence 
address of the inquirer, and this 
was filled in along with the other 
information suggested. The pros- 
pectus and sample pages which 
were received shortly after were 
unaccompanied by a letter, and 
did not even contain the price of 
the set, a rather unusual proposi- 
tion; but this was explained 
when, within two days after the 
receipt of the prospectus, a wo- 
man agent representing the com- 
pany called at the office of the 
inquirer and solicited him for the 
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set. This was follow-up work 
that was prompt, efficient and left 
nothing to be desired. The sales- 
woman, incidentally, said that she 
was cashing in most of the in- 
juiries she received from the of- 
ice of the company, which indi- 
‘ated that the system worked. 


PERSONAL FOLLOW-UP 


A feature of interest in connec- 
‘ion with the methods of Dodd, 
Mead & Company is that the 
prospectus went to the home ad- 
lress of the inquirer, while the 
personal call was at his office. In 
other words, it seems to be as- 
sumed that more attention will be 
paid to a detailed description of 
a set of books if the information 
is presented at the home, while 
action on the proposition detailed 
by the agent, when the prices and 
terms are unfolded for the first 
time, can just as well be had at 
the office of the prospect, which is 
usually, of course, more con- 
veniently located than his res- 
idence. The follow-up work of 
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this concern is not attempted 
through letters, and in fact none | 
at all was written in response to 
the inquiry. The prospectus is 
sent, and after that it is up to the | 
iocal representative. There are 
said to be 584 of these, and they 
are doubtless well trained, doing | 
little in addition to representing 
Dodd, Mead & Company, so that, | 
as a follow-up system, they prob- | 
ably have the best planned series | 
of letters ever written out-classed. | 
(nd book-selling usually requires | 
personal effort to be successful. 
There is one thing which has 
impressed itself in connection with 
the follow-up systems investi- 
gated, and that is that advertisers 
are not wedded absolutely to the 
use of the form letter. If the in- 
quirer wants to know something 
that it doesn’t cover pretty defin- 
itely, a personal letter is written 
him. This is not always done, 
but it happens often enough to 
show that the advertiser has real- 
ized that a reply that doesn’t re- 
ply is not going to sell the goods. 
And as for rubber stamps—well, 
even the most unassuming form 





letter is now usually accompanied 
by a real pen-and-ink signature. | 








‘“F NQUIRIES con- 
tinue to come in 
from the advertisement 
run in Munsey’s a year 
ago, and I should feel 
that any municipal ad- 
vertising campaign 
would be incomplete 
without Munsey’s,”’ 
writes Industrial Com- 
missioner H. W. Baker 
of Ottawa, Canada. 
The Commissioner 
says that he is negoti- 
ating with a hundred 
and seventy-five differ- 
ent industrial concerns 
who may locate in 
Ottawa as a result of 
the magazine advertis- 


ing. 


The Frank A. Munsey 
Company 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE PROFIT ALLOWED THE 
RETAILER 


INVESTIGATION BY A PHILADELPHIA 
ASSOCIATION REPORTED TO SHOW 
THAT LARGER RATHER THAN 
SMALLER PROFITS PREVAIL—WHY 
RETAILERS’ NET PROFITS HAVE 
LESSENED 


At a convention of retailers last 
winter complaint was made that 
manufacturers of advertised goods 
were allowing dealers less mar- 
gins of profit than formerly. 
When this was called to the atten- 
tion of George Nowland, of Fels 
& Co., Philadelphia, he brought 
the subject up before the Phila- 
delphia Association of Manufac- 
turers’ Representatives, of which 
he is president. The members re- 
quested the association’s publicity 
committee to make a careful in- 
vestigation. 

H. G. Flint, chairman of the 
publicity committee, reported: 

“Careful inquiry among our 
members at a recent meeting failed 
to bring out a single instance 
within the knowledge of those 
present where any manufacturer 
has reduced his profit to the re- 
tailer. 

“On the contrary, our inquiry 
developed the fact that in many 
instances the retail percentage of 
profit has been increased rather 
than lessened, and we do not feel 
that claim of the opposite has any 
foundation in fact, with possibly 
one or two exceptions. 

“We all agree that without 
doubt the average net profit to the 
retailer has been lessened within 
the past few years, but this is 
largely due to increased overhead 
expenses, such as larger and finer 
stores, modern fixtures, extra tele- 
phones and quick delivery service. 
All of these things are demand- 
ed by the public from the modern 
storekeeper, and they must of ne- 
cessity cut down his profit. 

“The manufacturer is in no wise 
to be blamed for this, as the same 
element of expense in raw ma- 
terial, transportation and increased 
expense of service has cut into 
his profits, which makes it impos- 
sible to give a still larger profit 
to the retailer, without increase of 
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price, which finally must come 
from the consumer. 

“In our opinion the manufac 
turer looks more carefully to se: 
that the retailer gets a profit than 
does the average merchant him- 
self. On most of the well adver 
tised articles the manufacturer's 
representative makes it his bus 
ness to try to persuade any r: 
tailer who is cutting his profit no 
to do so. It is always pointed out 
to him that no business can he 
conducted upon a successful basi: 
without a profit, and this is fully 
as much a part of the aver 
age manufacturer's representa- 
tive’s business as is the securing 
of an order. 

“While we do not feel that our 
opinion is final in this matter, it 
is given after going over the sub- 
ject carefully with a great many 
representatives of the largest ad- 
vertising concerns in this country, 
and we are prepared to state fully 
that there is no tendency on the 
part of the national manufacturer, 
to our knowledge, to force the re- 
tailer to. handle well-advertised 
goods at a lesser profit than has 
obtained for many years past.” 

ooo. ooo 
LETTERS IMPORTANT IN 
EXPORT CAMPAIGN 


GOOD 





A_ matter which deserves more at- 
tention .aan is given to it by Ameri- 
can exporters is the style of their 
business correspondence, 

There is current in the United States 
among many business men a style of 
correspondence which is brief and, at 
times, abbreviated; which uses the 
simplest and most direct language, cuts 
out all unnecessary words, does away 
with all superfluous expressions, and 
economizes time to the fullest extent. 
Letters written in such a style are, per- 
haps, indicative of modern and ener- 
getic methods on the part of the firm 
using it, but to foreigners, and especially 
to Latin Americans, such letters appear 
curt and often convey an impression 
of rudeness. The merchant of Spanish 
America, in accordance with the genius 
of his native language, couches even his 
business letters in courteous terms, and 
this he expects from others; the effect 
can be imagined of receiving a letter in 
which the writer has not even taken the 
time to put in the personal pronouns. 

It is noticeable that European manu- 
facturers generally in writing to mer- 
chants here take the time to send out 
carefully and politely worded letters; 
it is certain that American exporters 
should not use less care or go to less 
trouble than do their Continental com 
petitors.—Jas. W. Johnson, U. S. Consul 
at Corinto, Nicaragua. 
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Who Is Henry Stirling Fisk? 


[BY HIMSELF] 


am myself, 


I am so much myself that peo- 

ple who know me who read 

these printed words will hear 
my voice. I wouldn’t change places 
with anybody in the whole world. 
Being Henry Stirling Fisk is good 
enough for me. 


Some grouch may conclude to count 
the personal pronouns used in this 
little story. If he does it will take 
him a long time. I believe in myself 
thoroughly and I am not ashamed to say so. Telling 
things I believe about myself requires the use of personal 
pronouns, therefore their use. 





Some people are modest—they ought to be. Others like 
to blow their own horn. Let them blow. If they choose 
a larger horn than they can blow you don’t have to 
squelch them. They are usually self-squelching. 


For people who are too modest to blow their own horn, 
but who have a horn that should be blown, I’m the great- 
est little musician you ever saw or heard. 


I can believe in other people just the way I believe in 
myself, if they have “the goods.” 


I am a graduate of that university which some one has 
termed “The College of Hard Knocks.” 


My first job was driving three cows to pasture before 
school in the morning and back in the evening—“salary” 
thirty-five cents a week. It wasn’t a “snap” for some- 
times the cows got out of the pasture to pick blackberries 
in the woods, and I have hunted them dark, rainy nights 
when at every step my bare feet were literally treading 
a thorny path—but I needed the money. 


I have been a telegraph messenger boy, worked in a 
reaper factory, and sold the best potato knife in the 
world from door to door. 
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My first steady position I obtained in a country store 
when I was fourteen years old. I stayed there five years. 
My hours for work were 6:30 a.m. to 9 p.m. except on 
Saturday night, when I worked until 11 p.m. The rest 
of the time was my own. 


Before anyone else appeared on the scene in the morn- 
ing I was expécted to sweep off the front walk, put out a 
display of merchandise, sweep out the store, dust off the 
counters, uncover the goods and clean twenty oil lamps. 
During the day I waited on customers and delivered, in 
a wheelbarrow, all the goods I and the head clerk sold, 
unless the purchaser took the stuff along. 


My salary the first year was two dollars per week. I 
earned it. 


The proprietor was a good man and a good merchant. I 
learned things from him, and in that store, which are of 
value to me still, and will be all my life. 


After five years of this work I felt the need of fresh air 
and change of scene, so I got a job in a lumber yard at a 
dollar and a quarter a day. The hours were shorter, from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., the air fine, and the scenery from the 
top of a lumber pile all that I could ask. Fully realizing 
that “self praise is half scandal,” I still feel free to say 
that when I became a skilled “lumber shover” no man in 
the yard at that time could put up a neater or higher pile 
of lumber than I could. My old “boss,” if he is still living 
and should see this statement, would vouch for it. 


Possibly I might be shoving lumber yet, but one fine Sep- 
tember day, while on a lumber pile, I received a wire 
from a merchant to come and see him. I went. I wanted 
ten dollars a week for my services, but finally accepted 
nine. That man is now a New York Commission mer- 
chant and a valued friend. 


Later I graduated to larger towns and larger stores, serv- 
ing as clerk and finally as buyer of various dry goods 
lines. 


In 1895 I went with the Dry Goods Reporter of Chicago, 
of which I later became vice-president and advertising 
manager. I was with that publication fifteen years. 
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From October 1, 1909, until December 1, 1911, I did spe- 
cial work for the Root Newspaper Association, operating 
from the New York office. During my term with the 
Reporter and R. N. A. I have sold advertising space, plans 
and ideas in Portland, Maine, and San Francisco, and in 
a lot of places in between. 


I am familiar with retail and wholesale distribution of 
dry goods and kindred lines; can plan selling and adver- 
tising campaigns, present them intelligently to prospec- 
tive clients, and execute the orders when received. All 
this from the viewpoint that there is no such thing as an 
advertising problem, pure and simple, but that every ad- 
vertising problem is in reality a selling problem. 


My services should be of value to: 
(a) Any large manufacturer, jobber or retailer of dry 
goods and kindred lines who thinks he is weak in the 
selling end of his business. 
(b) Any large general advertising agency that desires 
to strengthen its service or copy department. 
(c) Any specialty agency. 
(d) Any large publisher, trade, class, magazine or 
newspaper, who desires to offer helpful suggestions 
to clients regarding the use of space. 
(e) Any commercial organization that desires to pro- 
mote the general advancement of its community. 
(f) Any railroad that desires more factories and more 
people along its line. 


The sequence of mention does not necessarily indicate 
any preference on my part for any one of the lines men- 
tioned, or that I place a greater value on the use of my 
knowledge, training and experience in one field rather 
than the other. 


I do not want any epaulets or titles. Like the man who 
was offered a drink, I prefer the money, and the man who 
tags me with either will have to be a better runner than 
I am. 


On the 28th of last October I resigned as Generai Agent 
of The Root Newspaper Association for New York state 
and New England. 


The first week in December I started calling on the big 
newspapers and automobile people of this country with a 
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plan which later I discovered was twenty years ahead of 
the time. Therefore, the net results of four months’ work 
and twenty thousand miles of travel was a pair of shoes 
that needed half-soleing and heel-lifting, and a very much 
“to the bad” winter suit. I mean the net results as re- 
gards money. 


This attempt to anticipate the future, however, gave me 
an opportunity to meet two of the finest bunches of fel- 
lows in the world, the newspaper men and the automobile 
men. You are alright fellows! I take off my hat to you. 
Then I started my present business—The Fisk Publish- 
ing Company; The Fisk Interlocking Advertising Service; 
Henry Stirling Fisk, Advertising Counsel. 


I am after work, not money. If these projects make 
money I’d be a chump not to take it, but doing the work 
is more attractive to me than getting paid for doing it. 
That sounds like a lie—but it’s as true as the truest thing 
you know. 


It is so true that in my enthusiasm of putting the Fisk 
Interlocking Advertising Service on the market my heart 
“ran away.” If you’ve seen a stationary engine “race” 
you know what was happening to me. I had to promise 
my doctor to not begin work at my office until 8 in the 
morning or work later than 9 in the evening, and to take 
an hour for lunch and an hour for dinner. 


But I didn’t promise not to have paper and pencil in my 
room (I’m writing this at six o’clock in the morning) and 
I didn’t promise not to set my watch ahead or back if it 
suited my convenience and necessity. 


I can do a lot of things for anybody who is interested. 


I can furnish Fisk Interlocking Advertising Service to 
any retail dealer who wants it if the service is not already 
sold in his town. 


I can furnish to Trade papers stuff written by Henry 
Stirling Fisk, or others. 


I can act as advertising counsel to a few big firms who 
have nerve and money. 


Who is interested in little “Harry” Fisk, Advertising 
Counsel, Schiller Building, Chicago? 
































CENTRAL DIVISION CON- 
VENTION 





About three hundred men at- 
ended the fourth annual conven- 
‘ion of the Central Division of the 
A, A. C. of A. at Toledo, June 
i3 and 14. 

Among the speakers were Her- 
vert N. Casson, A. M. Candee, 
‘. B. Hamilton, C. L. Watson, 
\ndrew Ross, G. W. Bennett, 
rank L. Mulholland, John N. 
Willys, S. C. Dobbs, John Barrett, 
VI. W. Mix, and William B. 
ie€Toe. 

New officers were elected as 
follows: President, W. R. Em- 
ery, Western manager of Every- 
body's; first vice-president, Lewis 
if. Clement; second vice-presi- 
dent, Burt Alexander, Cincinnati; 
secretary, J. A. Townsend, of the 
Butterick Trio, Chicago; treas- 
urer, H. G. Stibbs, Dayton. 

The convention urged action 
against fraudulent advertising and 
recommended a statute to the at- 
tention of the Ohio legislature. 

The entertainments provided by 
the Toledo Club were particularly 
enjoyable. At the close of the 
addresses on Thursday the dele- 
gates and visitors were taken on 
a trolley trip through the historic 
Maumee Valley, with stop at Fort 
Meigs, where an interesting story 
of the war against the Indians 
and British and the part enacted 
at Fort Meigs, under command 
of General William Henry Harri- 
son, was given by Roy Buell, as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Overland Company. 

At six o’clock, upon arrival of 
the cars at Walbridge Park. the 
ad men were escorted through the 
park, headed by a band, to the 
Zoo, where “Babe,” the elephant, 
was brought out and the presi- 
dents of the Central Division, 
Toledo Ad Club, and the Com- 
merce Club were given seats of 
honor upon the back of “Babe,” 
when the procession reformed and 
marched to the Maumee River 
Yacht Club, where a dinner was 
erved to the entire party through 
the courtesy of John N. Willys, 
f the Willys-Overland Company. 
\fter the dinner the cars con- 
veyed the ad men to the city, 
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where they disembarked for the 
boat ride on Lake Erie, refresh- 
ments and entertainment being 
provided through the courtesy of 
Mr. Willys. On arriving again in 
the city the ad men were escorted 
to the Toledo Club and given cor- 
dial greeting by many of the 
prominent business men of the 


place. 
—_———_~+2————————— 


THE ABUSE OF LANGUAGE 


Articles, conjunctions * and preposi- 
tions live lives of blamelessness and 
verbs manage to retain their virginity 
sometimes. Nouns’ are_ frequently 
mangled and maimed by lawless copy- 
writers, but adjectives and adverbs are 
tortured and torn until they no longer 
retain any dignity or meaning. 

We must preserve the integrity of 
our language, we advertisers. Fancy 
King Arthur preparing himself for 
battle by taking Excalibur, his price- 
less sword, to the nearest carborundum 
wheel and carefully dulling its cutting 
edge, bending the blade out of true 
and breaking the point off entirely! 

The advertiser goes forth to war with 
a heart full of hope and an unlimbered 
dictionary. He has literally thousands 
of words at his command. He has his 
cavalry, his foot soldiers, his scouts and 
his heavy artillery. He rushes to the 
battle with the band in front. You 
hear the martial strains and prick up 
your ears. 

What, ho! This man challenges my 
attention, he purposes to beat down my 
guard and enter my treasure-house. I 
parry his band with my indifference. 

He charges with horse and van- 
quishes my lack of interest. Now we 
come to hand grips—argument against 
doubt. He hurls adjectives at me: 
“Best” — “quality” — “bargain” — “sacri- 
fice” —“unheard-of.” 

All at once I am on solid ground 
again. I can stand a storm of such 
shot because I have tested it before— 
it is hollow and empty, and will not 
affect me. He does not see me laugh at 
him and continues his onslaught while 
I elude his army and leave htm storm- 
ing a vacant citadel. 

I am not sure, but I think that if he 
had come at me with weightier forces, 
if he had not contented himself with 
tired and outworn soldiers. I might 
have capitulated, because there is a 
lurking suspicion within me that I 
wanted to be captured. 

You cannot count upon the force of 
a word that has served such terrible 
enlistment that it has no strength. You 
must know that your language has 
greater possibilities than you have ever 
uncovered. You believe in the right- 
ness of your plea and use every artifice 
to present it with effect, save only 
words, and these you use as niggardly 
as though you were master of few and 
had no hope of more.-—‘“‘Five Minutes.” 


———— +e --- —— 

Milford G. Simonson, formerly | of 
McClure’s and Good Housekeeping, is 
now connected with Lavater E. White 
in the agricultural field. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVES’ CLUB 


OUTING 


The representatives of the national 
periodicals in New York City, 225 
strong, took their annual half-day off 
at Travers Island, on Friday, June 14. 

On the programme was a variety of 
athletic entertainment. ‘the games were 

The baseball game was won by Hal 
Reed’s team, which beat Don Parker’s 
by a score of 39 to 38. 

The other events, the winners, and 
the prizes won, were: 

Obstacle Race—First, Jack Living- 
ston, of Town & Couniry, Eastman 
Kodak; second, Albert Huth, of Theatre 
Magazine, Brandt automatic stropper. 

Potato Race—First, Barnhill, Marden 
Inspirational W orks; second, E. J. 
Byrnes, of J. W. Thompson, Regal 
Shoes; third, R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, of 
Review of Reviews, Brandt automatic 


stropper. 

elay, Race—First, W. C. Izor, of 
Tlo-Day’s Magazine, mackinaw jacket, 
New — Sporting Goods Company; 
second, Dingwall 1, Home Pattern 
Company, gn nt socks; third, P. J. 
Syms, J. W. Thompson Com any, Wil- 
liams shaving stick; fourth, RD Mc- 
Alpin, Home Pattern Pattie.” Wil- 
liams shaving stick. 

6934-Yard Dash (Macy’s)—First, Mc- 
Alpin, of Home Pattern Company, 
James Whitcomb Riley; second, Platt, 
of Churchill-Hall, Loose Wiles Biscuit; 
third, Tomlinson, Interwoven socks. 

Walking Race—First, L. H. Platt, of 
pone ay ee Hall, $10 Knox silk hat; sec- 

, Jack Macy of Field and Stream, 
a Hubbard (“Little Journey’’), 
autographed copy; third, F. W. Nye, 
of Butterick Trio, Tycos thermometer; 
fourth, Dare Gillespie, of Country Life, 
Tycos thermomete:. 

Baseball Game—Reed’s team: Rug- 
gles, c.; Coleman, p.3 Gillette, 1st; 
ee 2nd; Dingwall, 38rd; Sturgis, 

*Reed, rf; ;, McIndoe, c.f. **Kim- 
vst 1. ibney (substitute). 
**Barnhill a 

Parker’s team: McAlpin, c.; Parker, 
p-; Lyons, 1st; Eadie, 2nd; Huth, 8rd; 
Bromfield, s.s.; Livingston, r.f.; Stew- 
art, c.f.; Culman, 1.f. 

Shot Put—First, Donald McFadden, 
of Ladies’ World, 31 ft., 5 ins.; second, 
R. G. Cholmeley-Jones, of Review of 
Reviews, 29 ft., 4% ins.; third, O. S. 
Kimberley, of World’s Work, 27 ft., 10 
ins.; fourth, L. H. Platt, of Churchill- 
Hall, 27 ft., 2 ins. 

Shoe Race—First, Platt, of Churchill- 
Hall; second, Hopkins; third, Blanch- 
ard, Vogue. 

Three- Legged Race—First, L. H. 
Platt, of hurchill-Hall, and A. F. 
Nagle, of Advertising & Selling; sec- 
nd, McGuire, of McClure’s, and Ki 
berley, of World’s Work; third, Barn- 
hill and Weaver, of Harper’s. 

Tilting Contest—Jac Livingston, 
Town & Country, and Jack Macy, 
Field and Stream, Martin & Martin 
kit bag; Platt, Churchill- Hall, and Nye, 
Butterick Trio, three pairs ‘Onyx silk 
hosiery. 

Fifty-Yard Swimming Race—First, 
Eadie, Auto Strop_ razor; second, 
Myers, Peters Chocolate: third, Nye, 

Butterick Trio, Ponds Extract. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” “OUTDOOR” 


NUMBER 


From many _ appreciative letters on 
our issue of May 23 we present t! 
— 

». 3s Gude, of The O. J. Gude Com 
eine: New York, writes: “It makes 
one feel that the millennium in the ad 
vertising world has arrived when a 
paper, primarily devoted to the inte 
ests of printers’ ink publicity, gives 
whole issue to the exploitation of what 
used to be considered opposing media 
It proves your paper to be splendidly 
in line with the get-together spirit 
which seems to permeate the advertis- 
~~ of to-day.” 

enry P. Wall, of Boston: “The 
subject of poster advertising was han- 
dled exceedingly well. I am more than 
pleased to find that Printers’ Inx is 
giving this medium the prominence that 
is its due. Poster advertising has 
grown in favor with advertisers very 
rapidly during the past three or four 
years. 

Geo. Enos Throop, president of 
George Enos Throop, Inc., Chicago: 
“TI consider it a very valuable issue for 
the billposting interests at large.” 

John F. Kealey, advertising manager 
of Walker & Co., Detroit: “The spe- 
cial outdoor advertising section, rd 
23 issue of Printers’ INK, is magnifi- 
cent, from both a printed and editorial 
standpoint. ‘is 

Geo. . Kleiser, of Foster & Kleiser, 
Serine: “Ore.: “Your colored repro- 
ductions are certainly immense, and 
you cannot be complimented too highly 
upon the excellent manner in which 
this issue has been got out.’ 

Charles Green, of Charles 
Green Company, San Francisco: ‘“‘Lit- 
tle Printers’ Inx is full of ‘good 
meat,’ and I regard it as an excep- 
tionally wonderful edition for securing 
honorable, honest information on the 
subject of advertising.” 

P. J. McAliney, of St. Louis Bill- 
posting Company: ‘“‘I have looked over 
the May 23 edition of Printers’ Ink, 
and I want to compliment you very 
much on its general appearance.” 

Thos. H. B. Varney, of San Fran- 
cisco: “This is certainly a very fine 
edition for outdoor advertising, and 
am still reading the matter with much 
interest.” 

oy Bryan, of The Bryan Company, 
Cleveland: “The Printers’ Ink issue 
of May 23, particularly the outdoor sec- 
tion, has had my very careful perusal, 
and I want to congratulate you upon 
the very excellent manner in which 
you have handled this subject.” 


ESS ee 
GETS PRACTICAL IDEAS FROM IT 


NATIONAL oy Co. 
Sr. Louts, June 12, 1912 

Editor o na en ine: 

might say that I have found 
Printers’ Ink mighty helpful to me 
and particularly suggestive of ideas that 
can be put into practical effect. 

read it religiously, and have not yet 

found a copy that did not do me some 


good. 
: V. L. Price, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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There is now 
ONE BIG PAPER 


in the cement field 


IT IS 


Concrete-Cement Age 


A COMBINATION OF 


CONCRETE 
of Detroit 

Established 1904. 
The “how-to-do-it” pa- 
per for the practical 
man. Specialized on 
concrete products and 
contractors’ problems, 


CEMENT AGE 
of New York 
Established 1904, 


A magazine ‘dealing 
with the manufacture 
and use of cement in 
broad way. Special- 
ized on architectural 
concrete work. 


CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING 
of Cleveland 


The only periodical 
ever published exclu- 
sively for the con- 
crete engineer. Cost 
data and modern 
methods. 





FIRST COMBINED ISSUE 
JULY 1912 


The three papers now merged in one will cover the 
broad field of cement and concrete—including departments on 
cement manufacture and machinery, concrete construction of 
all types treated from the standpoint of architect, engineer 
and contractor, concrete products, their uses and methods of 
manufacture, special problems in concrete road building, etc. 


The editorial and business staffs are made up of 
the men who made all three papers successful. 


If you have anything to sell to cement makers or users, 
this is the key to your market. One paper will cover the 
whole field. Say you saw this in “Printers’ Ink” and find out 
about rates, circulation, Special Service, etc. 


It’s T. P. A. size, 9x12 


Concrete-Cement Age Publishing Company 


New York Detroit 


Chicago 
80 Church St. 95-97 Fort St, W. 1120 1st Natl. Bank Bldg. 
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Aucust Comrort 


with a variety of fine fiction 
framed to fit and fascinate its 
rural readers’ fancies, is our 
most popular summer issue 


and Fills the 
Tills of its 
Advertisers 


Farm work eases up in August, but the farmers 
and their families, unlike city folks, don’t blow their 
last dollar on a vacation; they enjoy their mid: 
summer leisure in the comfort of their homes where 
much of their pleasure comes from reading Mid: 
Summer Short Story COMFORT, and they have 
money to spend with our advertisers. Don’t miss 


August the 
Last Chance at 
$35.00 Summer Rate 


COMFORT’S 63% gain in advertising last 
August over August 1910 tells the story. © 


August forms close July 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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PICTURES THAT CREATE 
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AN APPETITE 


HOW THE FOOD-PRODUCT ADVERTIS- 
ERS GET “TASTE-GOOD” 
INTO THEIR COPY—THE BEAN AND 
THE PRUNE 
TIZING ILLUSTRATION—SOME DIF- 
FICULTIES IN THE ARTIST'S WAY 


PICTURES 


DIGNIFIED BY APPE- 


By W. L. Larned. 


To produce an advertisement 
with appetite-arousing qualities is 


difficult as it is necessary to 


some lines of goods. 

“T’ll have to try some of that!” 
Can you make the housewife say 
this for the article. 


‘It does look good, doesn’t it?” 


How can an ad be put together 
strong enough in its appeal, to 
force 
type-weary public? 

“We must try some of that on 
our table!” 

When a “piece of copy” elicits 


this admission from the 
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advertising manager of one of our 
most interesting pure food insti- 
tutions. “I know men who sly at 
beans as they would at a runaway 
fire engine. They have been pre- 
judiced against beans since «arly 
infancy. Comic papers have sur- 
rounded the innocent and ino‘fen- 
sive bean with an atmosphere of 
false jest. The bean was once the 
boon companion of the prune, 
tripe, pig’s feet and other rare de- 
licacies, appreciated only by the 
Epicurean artist. 

“We have raised the bean to an 
exalted position. It is now not 
without honor in its own country, 
The proper text and the extreme 
care we have taken with our il- 
lustrations are directly respon- 
sible for this twentieth century 
change. A man no longer feels 
that he must hide in the barn or 
sneak the dainty and succulent 
bean to some remote corner of the 
pantry. Beans are accepted in the 
best regulated family. 

“We pay 











such remarks, 

it is close upon 

one — The Crisp 

per cent eff- 

cient. It is ac- asty Toast 


comp lishing 
exactly what it 
is set out to 
accomplish —it 
is selling goods 
for the manu- 


facturer, t h e tee science has won us re pe 1s much wa 

° wilding nutriment in the whole wheat grain which 

jobber and the we do not get in white flour. The only question is 

storekeeper. how to make the whole wheat grain digestible. That 
a thing problem has been solved in the making of 

looks good to e 

eat it is very Triscuit 

apt so to be. The Shredded Whole Wheat Wafer 

Advertisers It is the whole wheat, steamed-cooked, shredded. compressed into 

have recently iui" \imy peo mele ‘ 

le eM Cone or 



















large prices for 
our bean illus- 
trations. We 
use no figures 
but we _ insist 
that the china, 
the table set- 
tings and the 
beans them- 
selves shall be 
executed as 
‘near to. na- 
ture’ as possi- 
ble. One of our 
i 11 us trations 
creates appetite 
—the beans 
look good. 

“A friend of 
mine was in the 
prune business. 
He told me he 
had the same 
conditions and 
prejudices to 
face in his ad- 
vertising. The 
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tage of this cheese of marmalades . . 
quite human “THE TOAST OF THE TOWN” le =) 

i The Shredded Wheat Company, “~xvy= @ @ JaisewyT” "8 
appeal. Still pany, | i 
life studies of i 
fruit, break- BRINGING THE TABLE ACCESSORIES INTO 
fast foo 's, PLAY 
beans, graves, 


etc., brighten the pages of the 
_ nage and stimulate normal 


ivity in the various commer- 
1 fields. 


e have actually educated 


many people to eat beans, who 
never ate them before,” said the 





mere mention of ‘prunes’ in 
a polite gathering was sufficient to 
cause either a riot or persiflage. 
There seemed to be a nation-wide 
and ingrown belief that the prune 
was an animate harlequin, piro- 
uetting through the affairs of this 





















life with bells a-tingle. This man 
took the bull by the horns—he re- 
solved to advertise prunes and to 
give the prune a proud standing in 
the community. With this end in 
view, he sent out a series of six 
lithographed cards to be displayed 
in grocery windows. They were 
really works of art—displays of 
sunny California plum trees, care- 
ful color studies of magnificent 
plums, and the long trays of plums 
drying in the sun. Diplomatic 
copy accompanied these illustra- 
tions. 

“People were interested, a can- 
vass of the grocers brought to 
light. The average person knew 
little or nothing of the life history 
of a prune. Some had a hazy 
and uncertain idea that the prune 
was a sort of animal or sub-cellar 
fungus growth. 

“More and more prunes were 
sold and the business has almost 
doubled. Some especially fine 
magazine copy was prepared, to 
overcome the ancient belief that 
a prune in the full blossom of se- 
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date maturity, is a miniature hot 
house for a million or so kicking, 
scratching, biting germs.” 

In much the same manner 
canned pineapple has been put on 
the market in a really important 
manner. Two immense plants, 
one in Florida and one in Cali- 
fornia, are working to capacity 
because a comprehensive adver- 
tising campaign has made more 
persons want to eat pineapple 
who had never eaten it before or 
were not interested in the tooth- 
some fruit unless freshly picked. 

Some of the magazine copy for 
these campaigns has been note- 
worthy for the excellence of the 
art work and the copy. Delicious 
slices of aromatic pineapple, 
shown either in the can or spread 
out invitingly on plates, could not 
be easily passed. The impression 
was received that this pineapple 
might be better than the stunted 
little pines sold at the corner gro- 
cery after hazardous crate jour- 
neys from as far as South Amer- 
ica. The packers were putting a 









possible. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL CLIN. MED. 
Chicago, 11. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 
New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN MEDICINE 
New York, N. Y. 


Do You Seek Medical Support 
and Co-operation? 


If you do, you need the aid and service that 


“THE B 


can give you. Comprising the six leading monthly journals in 
the medical field, ‘““The Big Six” offer acceptable advertisers an 
exceptional opportunity of reaching a greater number of prac- 
ticing physicians at a smaller outlay than hes ever before been 


IG § 





The many successes that “The Big Six” have had a part in, 
tell not only of the service rendered, but also of the splendid 
possibilities that await every advertiser with a product that 
doctors can use or recommend. 


For fall information address: 


S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary, Ravenswood Station, Chicago, Ill. 
A. D. McTIGHE, Eastern Rep., 286 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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INTERSTATE MED, JOURNAL 
St. Louis, Mo, 
MEDICAL COUNCIL 
Thiladelphia, Pa. 
THERAPEUTIC GAZETTE 
Detroit, Mich, 
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- little of Hawaii’s sunshine and 
Florida’s balmy air into every tin. 
There is a great competition in 
the matter of substitutes for lard 
and in oils for different kitchen 
nurposes. “Feeling out” the pub- 
lic pulse has proved that those ads 
pull best which actually show 
these ingredients in use and in 
connection with appetizing dishes. 
Photographs or drawings are 
made of salads of various kinds, 
prepared dishes of the most elab- 
orate kind and “tickled up” re- 
lishes dear to the heart and palate 
of the average person. 
here is a cooking school in 
New York where dainty salads, 


tastefully arranged meat courses, 
etc., can be had for reproduction 


Swill soapy 





Sliced to uniform thinn 
or on the broiler 


Give Swift's Premium Bacon to the 
lke best. 
At All Dealers 
Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


children—it's the kind they 











TRADE-MARK ACTS AS THE 
CHEF 


WHERE THE 


purposes. Photographs or draw- 
ings may be ’made from them at a 
very reasonable price and they 
have the additional value of cor- 
rectness and professional “garn- 
ishing.” 

For newspaper work, where line 
drawings are necessary, exactness 
of detail is accomplished by draw- 
ing with a pen over what is known 
as a silverprint. The salad or 
whatever it may be is photograph- 

ed and a print from the negative 
put upon a specially prepared 
smooth surface paper. The artist 
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receives what is virtually a ph 
graph and traces with his 
right over and upon it. The 
tail is at his pen’s tip. Ther 
no need to omit anything. 

When the pen and ink por: on 
is finished, acid is poured over ‘he 
print, whereupon every tracc of 
the original photograph di. p- 
pears leaving the pen lines ind 
clean white paper. The veinin. of 
lettuce, the innumerable corr: a- 
tions of the cabbage or pinea: ple 
can be faithfully reproduced. 

Crackers, cookies and boxed or 
tinned nutritive wafers are §is- 
played with artistic attention to 
environment. If they “taste het- 
ter with cocoa” a cup of cocca is 
introduced and the eye is pleased, 
appetite aroused, and demand is a 
quite natural conclusion. 

In order to tell the public the 
marvelous output of its bakeries 
and mills and to make it more 
conversant with the many differ- 
ent kinds of biscuits, wafers, ete. 
The National Biscuit Company re- 
cently used a double page spread 
in The Saturday Evening Post 
picturing over thirty reproductions 
of their products. Five expert re- 
touchers worked continuously 
through twenty-four hours with- 
out a break, laying out this pow- 
erful piece of publicity. 

There is nothing more difficult 
to draw or even to photograph 
than gelatin. Its transparent 
qualities must be shown and the 
camera is not very successful in 
doing it. Here again the retouch- 
er’s art comes in. In a retouching 
studio there was a commission to 
make a beautiful drawing of a 
mould of gelatin. One of the 
most efficient cooks was employed 
to create this ruby-colored gem, 
trimmings and all and it was 
rushed to the photographer. Now 
tints of red and green reproduce 
almost black and the negative was 
not remarkable for clearness. The 
retoucher working on the job went 
out for lunch. When he returned 
the “model” had melted and was 
nothing more than a flat, sticky 
puddle on his drawing board. 

Silverware, if photographed for 
use in connection with table dress- 
ing, must first be coated with a 
preparation which dulls the nat- 
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Traveling Men Know 


how newspapers stand in their respective territories. 
They are on the ground. Read what the Corning 
Agency of St. Paul, placing business for several 
successful advertisers, says about it. 





“We use “THE SEATTLE TIMES’ as a gen- 
eral publicity medium for several of the articles 
of merchandise which are made in Saint Paul 
and sold throughout the West, and we regard it 
as a paper of great circulation and wide in- 
fluence. Our information as to various me- 
diums to be used by our customers comes 
almost entirely from Saint Paul traveling men, 
who we think are competent to judge of the 
standing of various papers in their. territory. 
It is on such information that we base our 
selection of various mediums and the fact that 
‘THE TIMES’ is favorably spoken of by the 
representatives of Saint Paul jobbing houses in 
the far West is, we believe, a pretty good indi- 
cation of its standing.” 





If only you advertisers and agents who are now 
making up your fall lists would come to Seattle and 
The Pacific Northwest to see and judge for your- 
selves! Then you could fully appreciate what a won- 
derful, progressive section this is, and what a power 
for advertisers “THE SEATTLE TIMES?” is in this 
great country. 


Before you close that list send for our representa- 
tive and talk it over. You'll get some interesting 
information, if nothing else. At least, let us mail 
you some copies of “THE SEATTLE TIMES” and 
data about the field it covers. 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 


Seattle, Washington 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL, AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS CHICAGO 
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ural poiish. Otherwise the camera 
would meet with commonplace re- 
sults. The many intricate little 
high lights seem to “muddle up” 
the picture. 

The advertising of catsup has 
been done in any number of ways, 
from figure compositions to “hu- 
man interest” paintings. Just at 


The Brand 
You Can Trust 


WT rcmato 


tsup 


Uniform 
Dependable 


Highest Quality 


Made from red, ripe, 
Juicy tomatoes 
Libby, Ms Neill & Libby ~ Chicago 


MAKING IT APPEAR AS NATURE’S OWN 


present, a series showing clean, in- 
viting gardens, with the tomato 
plants very much in evidence, has 
proved highly acceptable. One is 
grateful to feel that the tomatoes 
going into the catsup come from 
sun-lit gardens, where every effort 
is made to observe the rules of 
scientific handling and proper 
growth. 

Advertisers of food products 
have discovered that the addition 
of unusual recipes by authorities, 
is of vital interest to the average 
housewife. She wants to “try” 
this or that in her own kitchen. 
When she does, she is very apt to 
use as one of the ingredients the 
article advertised. She is unwill- 
ing to take any chances. Certain 
accounts have wisely made ar- 
rangements with celebrated cook- 
book experts to help in this re- 
spect. Mrs. Rorer is even now 
lending dignity and her wide ap- 
peal to a coffee campaign. “Tf it’s 
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good enough for Mrs. Rorer it's 
good enough for me,” the house- 
wife figures, and not without a 
good basic reason. 

In some cases, the inanimate « 
ject is pictured in eomiblaatic 


with figures or trade-mark char-° 


acters. The cute little Swift cook 
can’t be mistaken, and his own 
personal month by month interest 
in the goods assists in inspiring 
the housewife to accept him as a 
member of the household. But if 
he points to a can of bacon, that 
bacon is worked out to the very 
last word in photography and high 
art retouching. You can fairly 
smell the rich, moistened strips. 

Crisco, an innovation in short- 
ening, has confessedly experienced 
much trouble in having drawings 
made properly to reproduce the 
snowy white flakiness of the prod- 
uct. But the agency and the ad- 
vertiser knew that the campaign 
and its illustration would fall far 
short of its real mission if Crisco 
was not shown exactly as it is— 
the housewife must receive a vis- 
ual picture of its color, texture 
and flaky substance. Any number 
of attempts were made until a sat- 
isfactory illustration was forth- 
coming. 

The manufacturers and adver- 
tisers of Campbell’s Soups are not 
as fortunate in subject matter as 
some others, for soup is soup and 
it doesn’t look especially interest- 
ing in a picture. But the Camp- 
bell Soup advertising is a good 
example of clean, common-sense 
publicity, pictorially and otherwise. 
The ingredients of the soups are 
always shown in pleasing pictures 
and the reader is taken, in a way, 
through prosperous farming dis- 
tricts where the best grows, be- 
coming better acquainted with 
vegetables and spices and the 
secret “why” of the product. A 
very important part of good sales- 
manship on paper is to convince 
the possible purchaser that the ar- 
ticle is made right, under the right 
conditions and from the right in- 
gredients. This soup advertising 
accomplishes it cleverly. 

The tendency to be a little more 
practical, a little more sincere, to 
use a little more common sense, 
in advertising illustrations is an 
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encouraging sign. Advertisers 
are insisting upon showing their 
goods, not half heartedly, but with 
a iull, wide-open appeal—pictures 
built and devised and drawn with 
but one purpose in mind—that of 
increasing sales by increasing the 
respect of people for the manufac- 
tured article and their confidence 
in how it is made. When designs 
shal! have been perfected with this 
thought uppermost there will be 
fewer unsatisfactory campaigns. 
The late Sam Jones used to tell 
of a goat whose happy diversion 
used to be the devouring of bill- 
board posters picturing anything 
edible. This goat, according to 
Mr. Jones, would walk gingerly 
up to the lithographed likeness of 
a bag of oats and put it down with 
evident relish. If advertisers will 
continue to show their products in 
an inviting manner, if fruit or veg- 







“You'd better not buy less than half-e-dozen!” 

' BECAUSE your family will enjoy this pertect soup so well, 
you are likely to find you ly without it some 

§ fine day just at dinner w with the stores closed and 

} everybody clamoring for 

; 


| Combi, $3 
; And no wonder they all like it so well. 

The rich stock is made from fresh selected ox-tails most 
And this nourishing broth—combined 
the meaty 
marrowy joints, diced vegetables, barley, celery and herbs, 
all Ravored delicately with dry Spanish sherry of our own 


j s importation. 
< ere never was a more satislying soup. 
And we make 20 others just as good. Try 


i Pa them all. 


i dantily prepared. 
with whole- 














THE “FIRST COURSE” AS PRESENTED BY 
CAM PBELL 


etables or crackers or whatever 
the thing may be can be shown 
alluringly, the housewife will re- 
spond. 

Her one desire is to make her 
table more popular. She is will- 
ing to be convinced. No better 
Way to convince her is known 
than to picture the article with 
such homely, natural accessories 
as the housewife understands. 
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THE 


EVANSVILLE 
COURIER 


uses more white paper 
and has a larger circula- 
tion than all other Evans- 
ville papers combined. 


The Courier is the live 
wire in one of the liveliest 
cities in the middle west. 


The Courier is continually do- 
ing something for the city it 
represents. 


In January a successful corn 
show and farmers’ school was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the 
Courier. 


In June a successful aviation 
meet was held under the auspices 
of the Courier. 


To understand the position the 
Courier holds in the Evansville 
field, come to Evansville and in- 
terview the leading business men. 


Its subscription list is gilt 
edged—city subscription accounts 
carried in its own office—mail 
subscriptions all paid in advance 
and.cut off on day of expiration. 


Over 18,000 


circulation guaranteed 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 

Bldg., St, Louis. 
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ELIMINATING WEAK SPOTS 
IN WINDOW DiSPLAY 


CONTRADICTORY EXPERIENCE OF AD- 
VERTISERS—VALUE WHEN STAND- 
ING ALONE IS MEAGER—CRITICISM 
FROM ADVERTISING MANAGER WHO 
IS A LARGE USER OF WINDOWS— 
NOT ALTOGETHER HOPELESS 


By Fred B. Kilmer, 
Adv. Mgr., Johnson & Johnson (“Red 
Cross” Medical Specialties), 
New Brunswick, oes 

A retail druggist once was ap- 
proached by one of our sales- 
men, and an order taken for a 
specialty. An integral part of the 
transaction involved our furnish- 
ing a display which the dealer was 
to keep in his window for a pe- 
riod of two weeks; the benefits 
expected were to be mutual. 

It so happened that the mer- 
chandise purchased and the dis- 
play material were shipped in the 
same packing case. In due time 
the dealer re- 
ceived an in- 
voice for the 
goods, and 
wrote back a 
warm letter 
stating that he 
had not receiv- 
ed the goods. 

After consid- 
erable difficulty 
the goods were 
traced by the 
shipping com- 

and 

i a 

rubbish heap in 
the dealer’s cel- 
lar. They were 
in the box with 
the window 
display ma- 
terial. His ex- 
cuse was, 
ae ae 
thought that 
was only ad- 
vertising stuff.” 

Not long ago 
I went in to a good store in 
one of the busy centers in 
New York City. I knew that 
in that particular store there had 
been a window show relating to 
one of our specialties. Neither 
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TYPICAL JOHNSON & JOHNSON DISPLAY— 
NOTE THE IMITATION HAND-LET- 
TERED SIGN GIVING A LOCAL 
TIE-UP 
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the clerks nor the-proprietor rec- 
ognized me, and I asked f:+ the 
particular article which the» had 
been exhibiting. One clerk <‘ated 
that our firm did not manuf» :ture 
such a preparation, another one 
told me that they would send 
and obtain it for me. I wis in- 
sistent, and after considera)'e de- 
lay the goods for which I hed in- 
quired were found hid beh nd a 
case. 

The fact that a number of ad- 
vertisers. according to _rece:t ar- 
ticles in Printers’ INK, have 
found “a veritable gold mine” in 
the use of window displays should 
be balanced by the undoubted 
fact that many others who have 
gone rather deeply into this form 
of advertising have found it some- 
what akin to the well-known 
“gold brick.” 

In both of the instances [ cite 
something besides a window dis- 
play was needed in order to 
really enlist the dealer’s interest. 

One of the 
lessons that | 
have learned in 
working along 
the line of this 
phase of the 
advertising 
problem is 
that at best it 
is only one 
form of adver- 
tising. Standing 
alone its value 
is meager. It 
must be made 
a part of and 
be supplement- 
ed by other 
forms of pub- 
licity. I can 
say from ex- 
perience that it 
is a most labo- 
rious, a most 
comp] icated, 
perplexing and 
above all a 
very expensive 
method. 

As an illustration of the ex- 
pense side, I may state that it is 
a very meager window display 
that can be made up for two dol- 
lars, and there are window dis- 
plays being supplied to dealers 
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Western Canada 


The World’s Leading 


Agricultural Market 


Presents to the Manufacturers of the United 
States the greatest opportunity of today 


ing from the United States every year and settling 

in the farming districts of Western Canada. These 
Canadianized Americans are still in the market for Amer- 
ican machinery and goods. The average American man- 
ufacturer can to-day pay the Canadian duty and still com- 
pete with the Canadian manufacturer. He should, there- 
fore, have little trouble in holding this trade. But he 
must Advertise. 


T see are hundreds of thousands of farmers com- 


The Surest Way 


to reach these farmers, and many others, is to advertise 
in The Grain Growers’ Guide, a weekly magazine owned 
by over 13,000 farmers, fighting for the farmer’s cause 
and for Free Trade with the United States in agricul- 
tural implements, machinery, cement, coal, lumber and 
other necessities. 


The Confidence of Readers 


Is a great Asset to the Advertiser 
Our Readers Patronize Our Advertisers 


A trial will convince you of our claims. The circulation 
is the largest of any farm journal in Manitoba, Saskatche- 


wan and Alberta, being over 22,000 Weekly. Write for 
further information. 


We handle no Advertising but that 
which is absolutely reliable 


The Grain Growers’ Guide 


Winnipeg, Canada 
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_ that cost as high as from ten to 
twenty dollars each. 

In the line with which we are 
connected there are upwards of 
fifty thousand dealers. Thus it 
can easily be estimated that a 
campaign based entirely upon 
window display work which 
reached any considerable number 
of these dealers would run into 
figures very quickly. 

The window display programme 
with which I am connected is 
handled entirely by the advertis- 
ing department. We _ supply to 
dealers hangers, cut-outs, dum- 
mies, etc., in sets, and from these 
sets the dealer 
can make upa 
display. One 
reason for the 
use of dum- 
mies is that 
our goods are 
peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to 
damage by 
light, air, dust, 
etc. 

The displays 
are supplied to 
the dealer in a 
form which he 
can easily 
adapt to his 
particular 
shape of win- 
dow, and from 
time to time 

we publish 
photographs of 
the displays in 
the windows of 
our clients, and 
in addition ta 
this we describe and suggest the 
form in which the window dis- 
plays may be utilized. Among 
other methods we use our house- 
organ, The Red Cross Messenger, 
for this purpose. 

The ideas for our displays are 
worked out by our force, many of 
whom have had a practical ex- 
perience behind the counter and in 
window dressing work. 

At one time we offered prizes 
for displays made with our goods 
or with our material, but this 
course brought such meager re- 
sults that we would not be tempted 
to try it over again. 








RED TABLE CLOTH AND CURTAINS ARREST 
ATTENTION AND INDUCE STUDY OF 
PICTURE ON SCREEN 








We do not pay for the privi- 
lege of using the dealer’s window, 
If we cannot get the dealer’s co- 
operation without this payn ent, 
we secure it in some other vay, 
or pass along to the next siore, 
My experience has been that »hen 
you pay a dealer for the use 0; his 
window his interest in the coods 
and in the problem is obscured by 
the size of the rental fee. 

If you cannot get sufficient in- 

terest to secure a dealer’s co-oper- 
ation without paying so much per 
square foot for the use of his 
window space, it would be much 
better to hire a good salesman and 
spend the rent- 
al price over 
several times 
in other ways 
of securing his 
support. 
‘Once having 
secured the co- 
operation of a 
dealer who has 
extra advan- 
tages in the 
way of window 
location, it may 
pay to put a 
reasonable ex- 
penditure upon 
material with 
which to dress 
his window, as 
well as upon 
other forms of 
advertising. In 
the drug trade 
makers of ques- 
tionable prepa- 
rations have 
been in the hab- 
it of paying large rentals for win- 
dow space, and this very course 
has to a degree lessened the real 
value of this medium. 

In addition to this, dealers are 
slowly beginning to find out that 
it pays to select the character of 
a display, and not to allow every 
applicant that comes along a free 
hand. Drug stores that cater to 
a high class patronage, especially 
those which are supported by phy- 
sicians, nurses, etc., find that they 
must play their part ina win dow 
show as well as elsewhere in their 
business. ; 

We have given a very considera- 
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ble effort to the work of instruct- 
ing our customers as to certain 
fundamental principles involved 
in window display work. One of 
the ideas which has been very 
hard to inculcate is that a very 
attractive window display can be 
made in a very simple manner. 

in looking over the displays put 
out by manufacturers of cigars, 
food products, toilet preparations, 
etc., it may be observed that they 
are constructed so that the win- 
dow space is filled, and in some 
instance more than filled, with an 
elaborate array of dummy car- 
tons. These are sometimes piled 
hit and miss, and at other times 
there hy an attempt at some ornate 
desig 

—— of this character are at 
times elaborate and expensive. In 
studying | them from an advertis- 
ing man’s point of .view, one is 
inclined to believe that they fall 
short of the mark, or rather ‘that 
they overdo it. In many of the 
displays of this character there is 
little that will arrest the attention. 
A window stacked full of goods 









General Offices 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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We would be judged re 
' all as we are i 
those whom we soe 
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or filled with dummies makes lit- 
tle or no impression upon the 
mind of the passerby. A man or 
woman will, in the ordinary course 
of life, pass hundreds of just 
such windows, and in the end if 
asked what has been seen they 
cannot recollect one single line or 
display of this character. 

Windows are often arranged 
according to the pawn shop ideal 
—a heterogeneous collection of 
articles with or without the price 
attached. A retail druggist with 
whom I served some years ago 
conceived the idea of putting one 
bottle of every kind of medicine 
on a pyramid of shelves in his 
window, on the supposition that 
people would come along, look 
them over, find the kind suited to 
their ailment, and then come in 
and buy. As far as I can recol- 
lect, nobody took the trouble to 
look them over—certainly very 
few ever came in to buy. 

We have endeavored to preach 
the doctrine of one kind of stoods 
at a time in a window show, and 
as small ¢ a ty of that kind 


A Colony Buildin 
Old Co ildi 
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HERE are 20 
ways of saving 
money in your 
mail basket right now— 
By specifying Hammermill Bond 
for scores ot uses of paper in office 
or factory you get better results 
at a fraction of your present cost. 
Hammermill Bond is equal in 
appearance to the most expensive 
bond papers. Its surface gives a 
clean-cut clearness to typewriter 
type, and that stand-out distinc- 
tion to your printing and engrav- 
ing you so much admire. 


Send for handsome free sam- 
ples of Hammermill Bond. 
Compare it with the paper 
you are using. Then com- 
pare the prices. Then sur- 
prise yourself with the yearly 
saving you can effect in your 
business by using Hammer- 
mill Bond for letterheads, 
billheads, form sheets and a 
hundred other purposes. 
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Prompt Deiiveries 
Since tripling our plant, we 
carry Hammermill Bond in stock 
in all sizes, weights and colors. It 


is prepared in white and 12 beauti- 
ful shades. 


Write for Free Samples— 
on your letterhead—NOW 


HAMMERMILL PAPER 
COMPANY, Erie, Pa. 
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as will attain the object in v 
I served a part of my app 
ticeship with a druggist who 
an adept in window displays, 
to a certain extent I have car 
out his teachings in my | 
gramme. One of his favori 
methods was to cover the bot 
of the window with a velvet « 
of a color suited to the dis 
which he was about to make. 
the center of the window he wou 
place an empty box or stand, || 
neatly draped. Upon this ra 
center he would put a most attr: 
tive pile of, say, licorice, campii 
or some drug or medicine, 
above it he would hang a ha: 
made card. The color scheme, 
tastefully arranged single objec 
and the very readable card would 
do the work. These displays 
would be the talk of the town, and 


THIS SIMPLE, HUMOROUS WINDOW DIS 
PLAY HAS A RECORD OF STOPPING 
THE CROWD 


in return he received great credit 
for his artistic ability and skill, 
and that was just what he wanted. 

In our publications, over and 
over again, we dwell upon the im- 
portance of using an appropriate 
color for the background aud 
floor of the window. While we 
supply in our made-up displays 
material that can be arranged :n 
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pies and made to fill the entire 
w ndow, we discourage their use. 

Ve try to inculcate the idea 

t a display to be attractive 

st have some sort of a design; 

example—a pyramid, a square 

, a bridge, etc., these to be 

med out of goods or dummies, 

1 above or behind this to be 

ig an appropriate picture or 

uitable card. The fewer the 
ds and the fewer the cards 
better. 

\Ve continually preach that fol- 
owing the lines of a well-con- 
structed advertisement, the proper 
arrangement of text, illustration, 
and above all the proper use of 
blank space is of supreme impor- 
tance, 

There are many window dress- 
ers in our line of trade, as well 
as in other lines, who attempt too 
elaborate displays. Some of them 
spend weeks and months in paint- 
ing and erecting elaborate back- 
grounds, side pieces, wings, etc. 
These are at times accompanied 
with moving mechanisms, elabo- 
rate displays of lights, etc. At 
times there are produced very 
handsome displays, at other times 
such work is disappointing, and it 
is often a question in my mind 
whether the same ingenuity along 
the line of some simple but strik- 
ing effect would not produce 
greater results. 

One of the very best window 
displays which we have conceived 
can be put together in five min- 
utes. It consists of a table or 
stand; in fact, a packing box will 
do. This is covered with a bright 
red cloth, and on the top is placed 
a folding screen which we sup- 
ply. 
Another one, suggested by one 
of our customers, consists of a 
chair—any kind of a chair—placed 
in the window with a box of 
plasters and a sign above it which 
reads “For Weak Backs.” 

When either of these displays 
; placed in a window a very 
large percentage of the passers-by 
vill stop, and a great majority of 
‘hose who stop will be impressed, 


vill remember and will talk of - 


he display, which is about all that 
in be expected from window dis- 
lay advertising. 
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Way does a gen- 
eral, when he has a 
commission requir- 
ing both courage 
and resourcefulness, 
send a detachment 
of picked men in- 
stead of the rankand 
file? The American 
Magazine offers to 
advertisers in its 
circulation, not the 
rank and file, but 
picked men—picked 
by the editorial 
policy of The Ameri- 
can Magazine. If the 
advertiser will read 
TheAmerican Maga- 
zine he will find 


what that policy is. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 
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1,210,000 ADVERTISING OF ADVER. 
Tons TISING MAKING GOOD 


Advertising 
and 


Sales 


Managers 


In offering prizes 
for good salesman- 
ship, consider our 
cruises to all parts 
of the world, rang- 
ing from 16 to 110 
days, and costing 
from $85 to $650 
and upwards. 


No other prize you 
could offer would 
be more acceptable 
or helpful. 


For particulars address, 
Advertising Department, 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 
LINE 
41-45 Broadway 

NEW YORK 





CANADIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION DIs- 
CUSSES INCREASED LABOR COSTS 
AND FREE PUBLICITY—WORK OF 
EXECUTIVE AND ADVERT!SING 
COMMITTEES IN EDUCATING SMALL 
PRINTERS ON THE COST SYS7i:M 


_ The fifty-fourth annual ineet- 
ing of the Canadian Press Asso- 


| ciation held in Ottawa on June 


6 and 7 was the largest meeting 
the association has ever held. 


| Two hundred and twenty-eight 
| newspaper men attended, the ma- 
| jority being managers or owners 


of the papers represented. For 


the last twelve years the associa- 


tion had held its meetings in To- 
ronto. 

Don Seitz, of the New York 
World, addressed the daily sec- 
tion on the problem of increasing 
labor costs. Mr. Seitz also spoke 
at a general session on the free 
publicity question, and _ strength- 
ened up the back of the Canadian 
Press Association in its fight 
against the press agent and the 
free reader mendicant. 

St. Elmo Lewis, who was un- 
able to be present, sent on a 
paper dealing with fake, fraudu- 
lent and offensive advertising 
from the standpoint of the clean 
and honest advertiser. 

The first year’s operations of 
the Canadian Press Association, 
under its new organization, with 
a permanent secretary in charge, 
has been tremendously satisfac- 
tory to its members. The work 
of the secretary, John M. Imrie, 
under the direction of the execu- 
tive and advertising committees, 
has been mainly in the direction 
of developing advertising, hunt- 
ing down the free reader and 
educating the printers in the 
towns and small cities on the cost 
system. Numerous county meet- 
ings have been held on the latter 
topic and as a result the cost sys- 
tem has been adopted in many 
offices. : 

The work of the advertising 
committee in conducting its cam- 
paign to advertise advertising re- 
ceived much commendation from 
members. Everywhere this cam- 
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paign is making good. The ad- 
vertisements are directed to the 
reader, and to the advertiser. 
They preach the value of reading 
the advertisements and the value 
of advertising honestly and sin- 
cerely. They are developing 
more advertising. The copy is 
running in nearly a hundred 
dailies in Canada to the extent of 
20,000 lines apiece. 

The convention was the first to 
be held in the new two-million- 
dollar Grand Trunk hotel, the 
Chateau Laurier. Every moment 
of the delegates’ time not taken 
up with the work of the various 
sessions was filled with entertain- 
ment by the people of Ottawa. 
A banquet given by the city was 
presided over, as toastmaster, by 
the Hon. George P. Graham, of 
the Brockville Recorder, former 
Minister of Railways of Canada. 
The Hon. R. L. Borden, Prime 
Minister, and the Hon. W. T. 
White, Finance Minister, were 
among the prominent people 
present, 

The Government of Canada 
entertained the delegates at 
luncheon at the Experimental 
Farm, whither they were taken 
in motors by the Ottawa Motor 
Car Association. The publishers 
of the Ottawa dailies entertained 
at the Golf Club. Press badges 
were honored as passes on the 
street cars, the suburban rail- 
ways and at the theatres. 

Officers of the association were 
elected as follows: 


R. Bone, Toronto Star; vice- 
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President, J. | 


president, Hal B. Donly, Simcoe | 


Reformer; second 


vice-presi- | 


dent, W. M. O’Briene, Stratford | 
Beacon; secretary, John M. Im- | 


rie, Toronto. Executive commit- 


tee: V. E. Morrell, Sherbrooke, | 


Record; W. J. Taylor, 
stock Sentinel Review; Wm. 
Findlay, Ottawa Free Press; 
W. E. Smallfield, Renfrew Mer- 
cury; J. A. McKay, Toronto 


Wood- | 


Globe. Committee on advertis- | 


ing: W. J. Taylor, 
Sentinel Review; Wm. Findlay, 


Woodstock | 


Ottawa Pree Press; Geo. E. | 


croggie, Toronto Mail and Em- 
oo H. P. Moore, Acton Free 


Press; David Williams, Colling- | 


wood Bulleti.. 


Three Men 
and 
Three Women 


A canvass of sub- 
scribers in all parts 
of the country shows 
that an average of 
three men and three 
women read_ each 
copy of “Current 
Literature.” 


They are of a class 
above the average— 
families who buy the 
necessities of life in 
larger quantities 
than the average 
family. And they 
constitute the 
consumers of lux- 
uries. 











No matter what you ad- 
vertise, your best market 
is among people who can 
afford to buy your goods. 





Current Literature 


Magazine 
140 West 29th St., New York 
317 Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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CIRCULATION OF INTEREST 
IN NATIONAL MEDIUMS 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY POLLS 
OWNERS OF ELECTRIC AUTOS TO 
ASCERTAIN HOW THEY REGARD 
DIFFERENT MAGAZINES—HOW THE 
BALLOT SHEET WAS PREPARED— 
SOME INTERESTING DISCLOSURES 
—HOW SUCH AN ANALYSIS HELPS 
TO DIRECT APPROPRIATION MORE 
DEFINITELY 

By W. W. Hudson, 

Advertising Manager of the iene 

o., Indianapolis, In 


[Ep1ror1at Note:—All magazines do 
not have the same circulation value to 
manufacturers. While advertisers must 
reconcile themselves to more or less 
“waste ” circulation, as far as their par- 
ticuuar commodity is concerned, this 
waste may well be reduced to a mini- 
mum by investigation. The following 
article describes one way to investigate 
and a study of it may suggest other 
practical methods. ] 


In the interesting article con- 
tributed to Printers’ INK by 
Harry Tipper, of the Texas Com- 
pany, he makes the statement that 
the total circulation of a medium 


has absolutely no bearing on the 
possible advantage of a medium 
for any particular product, and 
that a magazine of 100,000 circu- 
lation may have a circulation of 
interest to advertisers of high- 
class, expensive products that is 


greater in actual numbers than 
another of 300,000 total circula- 
tion. 

This conclusion was based on 
an ingenious circulation probe, 
described in the article, by which 
he aimed to arrive at the average 
buying power of the subscribers 
to the magazines investigated in 
some fifteen cities. The results 
of his probe were of considerable 
interest to at least one of your 
readers, and it is possible that the 
figures T am about to give will be 
of interest to others. 

Several weeks ago the Waver- 
ley Company sent to a list of 
1,700 owners of electric automo- 
biles in different parts of the 
country printed ballots on which 
were listed some fifty popular and 
high-grade magazines. These au- 
tomobile owners were asked to 
mark the ballots with a figure 

” for each magazine subscribed 
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for and read regularly i: their 
homes, “2” for the magazincs pur- 
chased frequently and read with 
interest, “3” for the mapazines 
purchased occasionally an: read 
less thoroughly. 

Up to date some 566 0: these 
ballots have been returned, on 
which 5,616 votes were cist for 
different magazines, an average 
of about ten to the family. Three 
thousand and four of these were 
marked 1, indicating that 5 1-3 
magazines were subscribed for in 
each family, while 2 2-3 were 
purchased frequently and 2 were 
purchased occasionally, on the 
average, in each family. ‘lhe ter- 
ritory covered by the ballot in- 
cluded thirty-six states and Can- 
ada. 

Aiter tabulating the vote the 
cost of a standard magazine page 
of 224 lines was figured for each 
publication and this cost divided 
by the number of votes received 
marked 1, by the total of those 
received marked 1 and 2, and 
again by the total of those marked 
1, 2 and 3, thus giving the cost of 
reaching an electric owner with a 
224-line ad in each magazine. The 
mediums were then listed in or- 
der of cheapness. 

The magazine at the top of the 
list in column 1 and also in col- 
umns 1 and 2 was a high-class 
review in which I have not only 
never advertised, but of which | 
have never even seen the rate- 
card. The cheapest in columns 1, 
2 and 3 was another high-grade 
review that has never carried 
electric automobile advertising. 

Among the first ten magazines 
of column 1 were four high-priced 
monthly reviews, two weekly re- 
views, one woman’s publication of 
small circulation and high sub- 
scription rate, two high-priced 
literary magazines and one popu- 
lar monthly. The total circula- 
tion of the ten magazines was less 
than a million and three-quarters. 

Seven of these ten leaders in 
column 1 carried electric advertis- 
ing in 1911 according to Collier's 
chart of automobile advertis ing in 
the magazines, and are credited 
with 17,492 lines out of a total of 
82,768 lines used by electric ad- 
vertisers. Figured at the line 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








MR. C. H. WHITAKER, FORMERLY OF THE CHELTENHAM 
ADVERTISING SERVICE, IS NOW A MEMBER OF OUR ORGAN- 
IZATION, 

MR, F. X, CLEARY, FORMERLY ADVERTISING MANAGER OF 
THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY AND OF LATE WITH THE 
CHELTENHAM ADVERTISING SERVICE, IS NOW A MEMBER OF 
OUR ORGANIZATION, 

MR. CLARENCE L. KAIN, FORMERLY OF NELSON CHESMAN 
& COMPANY AND RECENTLY WITH W F, HAMBLIN & COMPANY, 
IS NOW A MEMBER OF OUR ORGANIZATION. 

MR ARTHUR J ZELLNER, FORMERLY OWNER OF THE 
LARGEST EXCLUSIVE PLANS AND COPY AGENCY IN THE 
SOUTHWEST, IS IN CHARGE OF OUR COPY DEPARTMENT. 


H.H.WALKER 
INCORPORATED 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


(= To Agency Solicitors =] 


A well-known and _ long-estab- 
lished service and merchandising 
advertising agency in New York, 
having full recognition, gilt- 
edged financial standing, and an 
exceptionally able and experi- 
enced organization, is in a posi- 
tion to make a very liberal 
co-operative proposition to so- 
licitors controlling active ac- 
counts. Replies will be held in 
strict confidence. 
Address 

SERVICE, Box 96, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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SUBURBAN 
LIFE 


Among the Leaders in Tire, 
Automobile and Accessory 
Advertising for 1911 


FIRST in list of monthly magazines 
in volume of Automobile Accessory 
business: 






Lines 
Suburban Life Magazine... 5,120 
ROVRETUOET © onccccccccesese 4,060 
Review of Reviews.... -. 8,962 
Cosmopolitan 3,640 
McClure’s ... 2,016 
Munsey 1,848 
American 840 
Scribner’ Dain 784 
Harper’s . -. 616 
World’ s Work. caene -- 504 
ROE wbevesccsenedeceses 224 


SECOND in list of monthly maga- 
zines in volume of Tire business: 





Lines 
Review of Reviews......... 9,212 
Suburban Life Magasine.. . 8,852 
fe Pers ee 6, 
Everybody’s 
Cosmopolitan 
Scribner’s 
SE ree err rs 
ena Sabah bw aeeoeoak oun 
aa + 
World's SL Sey 2,800 
FUMES 20sec cvsncnnee oe 2,744 


FIFTH in list of monthly maga- 
zines in volume of Automobile busi- 
ness: 


Lines 
TUREND) Accnibsc saan ese 27,804 
McClure’s ..... chee mawwe 23,296 
ee ee 20,734 
Review of Reviews......... 20,608 
Suburban Life Magazine. ...18,498 
ON a ee 14,224 
SS er 13,888 
eg re ree 10,416 
DIE: vases ees haan be 9,856 
ar ee 8,008 
TIES WOE 658K since 7,952 


SUBURBAN LIFE MAGAZINE SHOULD 
BE ON EVERY AUTOMOBILE LIST 


FRANK A. ARNOLD 


Advertising Director 
334 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


GRAHAM C. i. ee 
Western Adv, 
338 Marquette Bldg., Caleape. 
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rates, this amounts to $26,335.60 
or one-fifth of the total expenii- 
ture by these advertisers. Includ- 
ing duplicates a magazine page in 
each of the first ten publications 
would reach an electric owner as 
shown by the ballot, 956 times at 
a cost of $2.45 each. On the other 
hand the two big weeklies which 
absorbed more than half the total 
appropriations of all the eleciric 
advertisers in 1911 reached | but 
361 of these electric owners 2! a 
cost of $6.03 each per maga: ine 
page. 

With two exceptions the i rst 
ten magazines in column 2, in- 
cluding those marked 1 and 2 on 
the ballots, were the same as in 
column 1. The cost of reaching 
an electric owner with a maga- 
zine page in these ten publications 
averaged $1.63, while in the two 
big weeklies referred to it was 
$4.16. The third column showed 
all but one of the ten leaders in 
column 2 among its first ten, and 
the proportionate cost was about 
the same. 

If the analysis is carried fur- 
ther it will show that of the first 
twenty-five magazines in column 
1, thirteen, according to Collier's 
chart, carried electric advertising, 
to a total amount of $76,863.44, 
while four publications not in- 
cluded in the first twenty-five car- 
ried $101,659.72. The total circu- 
lation of the first twenty-five is 
3,912,045, and the circulation of 
interest to electric manufacturers 
as shown by the ballots, 1,755. 
The total circulation of the four 
magazines that carried the bulk of 
the advertising is 3,019,500 and 
the circulation of interest shown 
by the vote 413. 


THE VALUE OF THE FIGURES 


It is not pretended, of course, 
that a straw vote of this kind is 
an accurate guide for the distri- 
bution of an advertising appro- 
priation, What it chiefly shows 
is the pressing need of a general 
and thoroughgoing investigation 
of the circulation of national me- 
diums with a view to determining 
as accurately as possible the pur- 
chasing power of their subscrib- 
ers. It is evident that the adver- 
tising agencies do not possess this 
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information, for the advertise- 
ments of most electric accounts 
arc placed by agencies, and it is 
not to be supposed that they 
would recommend large circula- 
tions of small purchasing power 
if they believed they could get 
circulation of greater buying pow- 
er jor less money. The individual 
advertiser is not in a position to 
conJuct the investigation on a 
wide enough scale to obtain defi- 
nite and conclusive results. Who 
then should undertake it? 
he suggestion that comes to 
me is that this would be a valu- 
able service for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America to 
periorm. There is now an edu- 
cational committee in the national 
association, engaged chiefly in pre- 
paring educational programmes 
for the use of the local clubs. 
Why not a _ national research 
in all the local clubs, all working 
together on a single plan for the 
investigation of advertising me- 
diums, both national and local? 
The objects of the investigation 
should be to determine as far as 
possible the class of readers most 
numerously represented on the 
subscription list of each publica- 
tion, and the number of readers 
each possessed with a purchasing 
power of $5,000, or more, $3,000 
or more, $1,000, or more, etc., etc. 
The Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica could hardly perform a great- 
er service to the advertising com- 
munity than by spending a win- 
ter’s work on this one subject. By 
the time the investigation was 
completed the National Research 
committee - would undoubtedly 
have found a number of other 
fields of study that would justify 
its existence as a permanent com- 
mittee of the association; but this 
one work well performed would 
entitle its members to a hearty 
vote of thanks from all who 
shared its benefits. 
eS os 
BERT MOSES TO WRITE ADVER- 
TISING TALKS 


The Associated Newspapers, consist- 
ing of twenty- one strong daily papers, 
wil! feature a series of “Talks on 
vertising,” by Bert M. Moses, of Omega 
Oil, and president of the Association 
of American Advertisers. The depart- 
ment will undoubtedly attract attention, 
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Business up-build does 
not flourish in a “cannot,” 


“impossible,” “never- 
have-done-it’? atmos- 
phere. 


Our services are most 
valuable where there is a 
spirit of “let’s try it”— 
then plans develop, sales 
grow, business expands, 
because suggestions from 
an outside point of view 
are often breezy and 
have a vim that brings 
RESULTS. 


There are usually 8436 
reasons why a thing can’t 
be done—they don’t con- 
cern us; we are looking 
for the one way that 


will work—and_ usually 
find it. 


Geo. L. Mitchell & Staff 


BUSINESS COUNSEL 
AS IT RELATES TO 
SELLING PLANS AND ADVERTISING 


421 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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FROM THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE’S VIEWPOINT 


DR. BAER’S SKETCHES OF THE SALES- 
MEN WHO CALL UPON HIM PRO- 
VOKE SOME COUNTER-SKETCHES 
FROM THE MAN ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE DESK 


By a Representative. 

There is that old saying to the 
effect that “the worm will turn” 
and also the other one about let- 
ting every dog have his day, not to 
mention the age-crusted principle 
among Anglo-Saxons that the ac- 
cused must be supposed innocent 
until he is proved guilty and that 
he is entitled to make defense. 

Let us consider, therefore, the 
plight of the representative; not 
necessarily only the man who 
works for a publication, but since 
Dr. Baer through Printers’ INK 
for May 16 put his hat into the 
ring, let’s include some of the 


others. 
Dr. Baer has given a series of 


peeps at representatives. Turn the 
glasses. The representative look- 
ing through the reversed lenses 
sees something on his own ac- 
count. 

Here are a few samples: 

First: Impudent boy scans card 
and representative. Representa- 
tive has a clean collar. His hair 
has been brushed to-day. He 
shaved to-day, also, and in fact 
his toilet compares rather favor- 
ably with the appearances of the 
persons who can be seen moving 
about the offices. Boy returns. 
Offers to return representative’s 
card as though it might be one of 
the celluloid washable effects and 
says Mr. Shrimp sees representa- 
tives only on Thursdays between 
2p.m.and4p.m. Skip two days. 
Enter representative at 2:30 p. m. 
on Thursday. Same impudent boy 
cavs Mr. Shrimp is busy. Repre- 
sentative with politeness mentions 
the fact that he called earlier in 
the week but came Thursday be- 
cause he understood that was the 
day set for such as he. Boy takes 
card but promptly (please note) 
returns with the statement that 
Mr. Shrimp is engaged and can- 
not see representative at all. 
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Second: Individual whose :iame 
is on salesman’s Ifst as buyer for 
his line for this house re-eives 
salesman nicely, but after a brief 
introductory conversation is ound 
to say that the proper person to 
be seen in this connection is Mr. 
So-and-So. Mr. S-S is not in his 
office that day. Salesman rcturns 
two days later. Mr. So-and So is 
in but he is sorry to say tliat he 
really doesn’t have anything to do 
with that particular line unti! after 
the man first interviewed has de- 
cided to order. First man, it de- 
velops, is not in his office, so sales- 
man is forced to make third trip 
later. 

Third: Porter or factotum or 
whatever the burly chap who has 
his desk just inside the outer door 
is called, takes card—and hy the 
way these cards are copper plate 
product bearing the name of a firm 
which is recognized by its compe- 
titors and by the wise as standing 
among the very leaders of its line 
of business in America—and re- 
turns with the statement that Mr. 
Lobster (the writer doesn’t care 
much for sea food) will be out in 
amoment. Card-sender sits down 
He waits. He waits some more. 
His firm isn’t fiercely hard up for 
orders nor is he himself starving. 
He honestly thinks his proposi- 
tion is a legitimate one to make to 
this particular house and he wishes 
to make it. Still he waits. Hav- 
ing waited so long on the strength 
of the promise given him he dis- 
likes to quit. Finally, after fifty- 
four minutes Mr. Lobster appears. 
He is sorry he forgot that some 
one was waiting, but he is not in- 
terested just now and _ doesn't 
know when he will be. 

Fourth: Mr. Crab who has per- 
sistently refused to see represen- 
tative sends word from inner of- 
fice by gum-chewing girl that: 
“Mr. Crab says there is nothing 
new.” 

Fifth: This man had asked for 
quotation and received it. Repre- 
sentative considered that fact made 
it proper for him to call. He called 
four times. This is the fifth time. 
The answer has been the same 
each time: “Mr. Blank can’t see 
vou to-day, but would be glad to 
have you call next week.” 
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th: This man really is busy. 

sks the caller to wait a few 
»otes. Comes out in a few 

tes. Listens to a three-min- 
vusinesslike talk. Asks two 
‘ree questions and says posi- 

, but politely withal, that he 
nnot use this particular proposi- 

at this time for the reason 
‘ch he states clearly. He will, 
ver, be glad to consider the 
sition in three months in a 
what different situation. The 
man, recognizing a real man 
don’t think for a minute he 
recognize such a rare speci- 
), goes away knowing that in 
three months he can return to 
talk business. 

To summarize part of the de- 
fense: This particular salesman 
and many of his fellows must get 
first-hand information if they are 
to do a legitimate work in the 
world. He knows that there are 
many business houses that have no 
need of his proposition, but he 
can’t tell always which they are 
until he can talk with some one in 
authority. He knows, further- 
more, that the very men on whom 


proj 
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69 
he has called are parts.of organi- 
zations which are Sabie out men 
just as he has beén sent out. It 
happens, too, that this particular 
salesman has been well reared, has 
associated with well-mannered 
people and has some business 
sense and training. Habit forces 
him to remove his hat even when 
in the office of a man who habitu- 
ally wears his own hat inthe of- 
fice. He smokes, it is true, but 
not in the other man’s office, ex- 
cept by permission or invitation 
and he doesn’t use profane or vul- 
gar language in the presence of 
women, even though they be young 
girls who are forced to support 
themselves by acting as clerks or 
stenographers to men having the 
characteristics of a dock-walloper. 

Fraser made some perti- 
nent noints regarding the repre- 
sentative in his remarks at the. 
May 6 meeting of the Representa- 
tives’ Club, but if anyone imagines 
that the faults of manners or lack 
of business sense are all on the 
side of the representative there is 


_one best way to prove it—by get- 


ting a job as representative. 





Refer to 
Bulletin 


No. 


The man I want has a 
3 good job now 


He is developing business right along for one of the worth- 
while agencies. He is earning a good salary—but—he is only 
a cog in a great big wheel—he is only one of a number of 
equally good men—he plans:to have an agency of his own 
some day where he can get full value for his energy in- 
vestment. 

If this man will come forward now, he can make a very 
desirable connection with an advertising agency of reputa- 
tion and capital sufficient to take care of any business that 
may be developed. Correspondence strictly confidential. 

For our services no charge to the employer—no advance 
fee from candidates. A moderate commission after work 
is done. 


Fernald’s Newspaper Men’s Exchange 
Established 1898 


Springfield Massachusetts 
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-~WHO IS THE TRUE MID- 
DLEMAN? 


WHAT SHOULD GOVERN MANUFAC- 
TURER IN SELECTION OF DISTRIB- 
U1ORS?—PART OF ADDRESS BEFORE 
WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, HARRISBURG, REPORTED IN 
THE “JOURNAL OF COMMERCE” 


By Arthur M. Wilson, 
Pres., New England Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 

Not long ago one of the most 
prominent manufacturers of pro- 
prietary goods came to me and 
said: “We have got to do some- 
thing to get our goods into a cer- 
tain large retail store. He is a 
large distributor and we must 
have a part of his business. He 
will not buy through the jobber; 
I have tried to sell him and he 
says he will give me an order if 
I will ship direct.” 

I asked him to wait a moment, 
and I called for a slip from the 
bookkeeper and showed the man- 
ufacturer’s agent where he had 
sold this same retailer, two days 
before, over $200 worth of his 
goods; also showed him that he 
was buying right along. “Now,” I 
asked, “can you show me how you 
can increase your output by sell- 
ing him direct? You have and 
are selling me and the other job- 
bers and we are giving you a 
good business. Do you believe we 
will be as interested in your prod- 
uct if you step in and take away 
from us some of our best trade?” 
He, of course, was obliged to ad- 
mit that it was better to do as he 
had been doing and depend upon 
the jobber. 

But the real trouble comes from 
the fact that many agents would 
never have come to us and asked 
the question, but would have 
looked at the order as so much 
gained to-day; would have shipped 
the goods, leaving it for us to 
find out afterwards. 

Now, it has been said that “the 
jobber is trying to lie in the mid- 
dle of the bed.” I can’t figure it 
out that way, as I look at it, and 
I have tried to be impartial. It 
seems to me that some manufac- 
turers are the ones who are try- 
ing to occupy that position, and I 


think it is time they either roll 
over or take it all and we wi! get 
a new bedfellow. 

Another thing, if. quantity js 
the object and the manufac: urer 
thinks it is right for sever: re- 
tailers, or a chain of store-, to 
combine and buy, say, a carluad— 
generally less—why should not 
the jobbers combine and buy. say, 
ten or twenty carloads, an ask 
Mr. Manufacturer for an extra 
ten or fifteen per cent? The inan- 
ufacturer does not want this, for 
he knows it is not for his best 
interest. 

Now, if the manufacturer wants 
the jobber to distribute his prod- 
ucts—and nearly all say they do— 
then let them play fair. Don’t let 
“thief” be branded on his fore- 
head because he tries to steal 
ten per cent of the jobber’s trade. 
Not only that, but let him remem- 
ber that the large stores and the 
chain of stores are not, as a rule, 
his best distributors; that the 
small retailer, with the small capi- 
tal, works just as hard to distrib- 
ute a package of his goods as his 
larger competitor and is entitled 
to just as much pay per package. 

It has been said that the mid- 
dleman must go. Who is the mid- 
dleman? We all agree the jobber 
is a necessity to gather together 
commodities from all points of 
the world, obtain them in their 
various seasons and hold them un- 
til such time as the retailer wants 
them for his customers, the con- 
sumers. The jobber’s business is 
not so arranged that he can sell 
the consumer. 

The retailer is certainly a ne- 
cessity, for the average family 
could not live over twenty-four 
hours if the retailers were all to 
close their doors. Next come the 
manufacturer’s agents. Are they 
the middlemen? I think they 
would show to you forcibly they 
are very much of a_ necessity. 
Then it would be the manufactur- 
ers; but how could we have the 
many articles which now seem ab- 
solutely necessary for our tables 
if we were to push them out? 

There are very few manufac- 
turers in this country who make 
a business of distributing all of 
their products direct to the retail- 
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er. There are but few who can 
do so for the one reason that it 
is ‘oo expensive. They realize 
that with the capital invested for 
the difference between the price 
to jobber and the price to retailer 
it would be impossible to handle 
their products. The jobber, as a 
rule, discounts his bills and the 
manufacturer gets his money back 
quickly to buy more raw material. 
The jobber also furnishes free 
storage and drayage, so that the 
manufacturer’s product is well 
distributed all over the country, 
available on a moment’s notice to 
supply the retail trade. If the 
manufacturer should attempt to 
furnish the retail trade direct he 
would not only have a large num- 
ber of small accounts to look af- 
ter, which would in itself increase 
his office force a hundred-fold, 
but his risk of loss would be in- 
creased many times. Further- 


more, he would be obliged to have 
warehouse charges in every city 
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in the country, pay drayage and 
also be under the expense of hav- 
ing men in each place to look 
after, check in and ship his goods. 

When this can all be secured 
for ten per cent, yet would cost 
the manufacturer doing it him- 
self fifteen per cent, why should 
he not say, “Mr. Jobber, I want 
you to do this work for me; I 
will pay you a fair price and will 
not interfere with your custom- 
ers.” Some, we admit, do say this 
and carry out their arrangement 
faithfully; others say it, but the 
moment we are off our guard and 
they have an opportunity to sell a 
large retailer or combination of 
retailers whom they feel will pay 
their bills promptly they take ad- 
vantage of it and fall back upon 
the old cry of “quantity order— 
we must have distribution—we 
could not afford to let it pass, for 
you could not have sold them and 
they would have had some other 
fellow’s goods.” 
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Diversifyin 8 The announce- 


ment that the 
the Sources, Urited Fruit 


of Income, Company is en- 
tering the European markets in 
competition for transcontinental 
freight traffic is accompanied by 
the statement that it is done for 
the purpose of diversifying the 
sources of revenue. Only recent- 
ly the company branched out into 
the sugar business, in addition to 
its trade in bananas and tropical 
fruits and the passenger traffic to 
West Indian and Central Ameri- 
can ports. 

The principle of diversification 
is well known in connection with 
investments, as expressed in the 
homely saw about not putting all 
one’s eggs in the same basket, but 
it is not always recognized that it 
applies to a commercial business 
as a whole. Fashions change, the 
prices of raw materials may go 
up without the possibility of an 
increase in the consumer’s price, 
panics may come—any number of 
things may happen to render the 
manufacture of a commodity un- 
profitable for the time, and a 
good side-line may pull the busi- 
ness out of a bad hole. 


Procter & Gamble’s “: riscg” 
has been much in the pul c eye 
of late. If something unt. ‘eseen 
should render Ivory So un- 
profitable for a time, there would 
be something left to fa 
upon. If the H. J. Hein 
pany discovered that a 
tomato crop spelled a los 
year’s output of catsy 
would still be fifty-six \. rieties 
left to offset the deficit. There 
are many examples, whic: will 
occur to any man who reais. 

Yet it is not enough simply to 
get a side-line without due regard 
to its relationship to the rest of 
the business. The late lamented 
Tabard Inn enterprise, which at- 
tempted to mix books and )aking- 
powder with tea and cofice, did 
not work out because the lines 
were not co-ordinated. It is nec- 
essary to get a side-line which can 
be produced and distributed with- 
out materially interfering with or 
adding to the machinery which is 
already in operation. The United 
Fruit Company is well fitted for 
the sugar business or the trans- 
continental freight business be- 
cause it has its plantations and its 
ships already engaged in the fruit 
trade. If it should propose to 
start an automobile factory the 
balance sheets might tell a differ- 
ent story five years hence. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Anybody can tell the public 
what it ought to know, but it 
takes brains to tell it what it 
wants to know. 


Home The enchantment 


of distance often 
Markets clings to markets 


Worth as well as_ less 
Watching prosaic things. 
The market which is beyond the 
horizon is quite likely to seem 
bigger and brighter than that 
which lies in plain view. It is 
reported that several members of 
the Interstate Cotton Seed Crush- 
ers’ Association resigned because 
the association proposed to spend 
money educating the farmers 10 
feed cotton seed meal to their live 
stock. They were willing to spend 
money in a campaign to secure 
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are! diatory tariff for the purpose 
of c mpelling Austria to reduce 
her port duties on cotton seed 
oil. ‘jut spend money to promote 
the <ale of a by-product to the 
farm: rs living right around the 
mill Never. 

The report of the committee on 
publicity shows that the vast sum 
of two dollars and eighty-three 
cents per member has been spent 
for advertising during the past 
vear. This sum has been sufficient 
to carry three-inch, double-column 
ads in weekly newspapers cover- 
ing the territory in which the 
mills are located. The total ex- 
penditure for newspaper advertis- 
ing amounted to but $931.21, but 
it went directly to the possible 
customers for what otherwise 
would be largely a waste product. 
and it represented little if any 
waste circulation. Yet some of 
the members resigned “on account 
of the onerous dues levied for the 
support of the Bureau of Pub- 
licity”’ ! 

There is always a.glamor about 
distant fields, but the garden 
patch “right around home” is gen- 
erally worth cultivating. Many a 
man has discovered to his profit 
that his neighbors could use the 
thing which he was throwing on 
the dump as of no value. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

There’s one trouble about being 
the whole show; it’s too easy for 
the management to change the 
cast. 


Deception in The automobile 


Automobile ‘'2°& as 4 fur- 
Race nisher of ready- 


to-run copy for 
Advertising overworked ad- 
vertising men has received another 
jolt in ar editorial in The Auto- 
mobile for June 6., The press 
agent side of the proposition is 
not touched upon—indeed, we 
think there was much less free 
space given to the Indianapolis 
race this year than has been the 
custom with similar “big” events 
1 the past—but the editorial is 

ted to certain aspects of the 


| advertising for winning cars . 


“The 
says 


ich follows the race. 
regrettable feature,” 
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The Automobile, “is that the car 
buyer fails to cash in so far as the 
car he buys is concerned.” 

Continuing, it says: 

There is too much deception employed 
by many makers who compete in non- 
stock events, and their advertisements 
after the races convey entirely erro- 
neous conceptions. Where advertising 
is permitted following a meet, then it 
should be in uccordance with the facts 
and not otherwise. During the last 
twelve months there have been scores 
of cases where advertising deception 
has existed. A non-stock car has won 
an event or made a particularly good 
showing, and the glibly written, care- 
fully worded advertisements have been 
intended to create the impression that 
the performing cars were the regular 
stock machines, This is wrong, and 
must be discouraged. It is to be hoped 
that those concerns advertising the per- 
forniances of their cars in this event 
will, for the benefit of the industry, 
tell the simple, plain, unvarnished truth, 
because it speaks stronger and makes 
more sales than the artfully worded, 
deceptive advertisement. 


That is good, straight talk, 
which Printers’ INK is glad to 
endorse. There has been consid- 
erable question as to whether the 
winning of a race was of any par- 
ticular value when it came to sell- 
ing a stock car to the ordinary 
consumer, and more than one 
manufacturer of automobiles has 
dropped the racing game entirely 
on the ground that it gave his car 
a questionable reputation if he 
won, and was of no earthly value 
if he lost. Most automobile buy- 
ers want a safe and reliable car 
rather than one which can go at 
seventy-five miles an hour. 

Of course, the cars which raced 
at Indianapolis on Decoration Day 
were not stock cars; the general 
public knows that well enough, 
and the only result of pretending 
that they were will be to cast sus- 
picion on all automobile adver- 
tising. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Do not let competition “push 
you ahead” so hard that it pushes 
you over. 


Turning De- The law of com- 


feat into pensation has 
been at work on 

Victory behalf of _ those 
retail merchants who fancied 
themselves injured by the spread 
of the “safe and sane” Fourth of 
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July. Their sales of fireworks 
have fallen off, it is true, but it is 
reported from jobbing centers that 
the business in patriotic emblems 
and decorative material has more 
than trebled. The market is 
switching to a class of goods 
which sell as readily as those of 
the explosive variety, and which 
can be handled and carried in 
stock without the constant danger 
of a visit from the fire depart- 
ment. 

Somewhat similar has been the 
experience of certain food-prod- 
uct manufacturers who felt that 
the pure food legislation would 
impose unreasonable conditions 
upon them, and work injury to the 
business. They have seen that a 
strict conformity with the law, 
so far from injuring their busi- 
ness, has helped it, not only by se- 
curing a more uniform quality in 
the product but also by affording 
splendid opportunities for adver- 
tising. 

There are usually ways to cash 
in on any popular movement, no 
matter how oppressive it may 
seem at first sight. It is only nec- 
essary to find out the right meth- 
od, and apply the means which 
are at hand. Even some of the 
manufacturers of fireworks are 
cashing in on the sane Fourth, by 
promoting the idea of municipal 
displays of fireworks under ex- 
pert management. The market 
has not disappeared — it has 
changed to another quarter. 


PRINTERS’ INK says: 

A dollar locked up in your safe 
doesn't earn a cent of interest. 
It doesn’t pay to hug ideas too 
tight, either. 


When the solici- 
tor for a Chicago 
Holmes in agency with 


the Advertis- bouse-organ con- 


Sherlock 


nections calls 
ing Business treat him kindly, 
for there is no knowing what 
dreadful secrets may lurk be- 
hind his polished exterior. A new 
system of getting information 
upon which to base campaigns is 
alleged to have gone into effect; 
and, though we have no evidence 
that it is to be used for the pur- 
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pose of prying accounts loose 
from other agencies, we hardly 
think the agency in question will 
let so obvious an opportunity 
slip by. So manufacturers with 
a past should be warned in time. 

It is stated on competen! au- 
thority, backed up by an afi avit, 
that the Chicago agency rccently 
landed the account of a matufac- 
turer of an office device. _Inas- 
much as nobody was likely to 
know more about the device than 
its competitors, the agency pre- 
tended that it was in the market 
for a machine, called in the rep- 
resentatives of rival manufactur- 
ers, said it preferred this particu- 
lar make, and secured their candid 
opinions of it. The aforesaid can- 
did opinions were transmitted by 
a hidden dictaphone to another 
room, where a_ stenographer 
canned them on the spot. 

Of course the system is new as 
yet, and hasn’t been developed to 
its full capacity. But it has pos- 
sibilities; anybody can see that. 
Perhaps we shall have a new term 
to juggle with now—the dicta- 
phone-built campaign. 

But one thing troubles us: 
Should the time spent by one’s 
salesmen giving information for 
rival advertising campaigns be 
charged to selling expense or to 


overhead? 
a 


PLANS FOR NATIONAL ORGANI. 
ZATION OF AGENTS 


Frank Presbrey, chairman of the com- 
mittee appointed at Dallas for the pur- 
pose of effecting a national organiza- 
tion of general advertising agents, has 
called a meeting of the committee at 
the Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh, Wednes- 
day, June 26 i 

It is expected that at this meeting 
preliminary plans will be made for a 
convention of all of the advertising 
agents in the United States, at which 
a national organization will be formed. 

—t- 9 -——— 


REFLECTS THE ADVERTISING 
TREND 


Tue Pomperan Mere. Co. 
CLevELAND, O., April 4, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Please send Printers’ InxK for one 
year to the following directors of our 
company. want them to have a 
weekly mirror of advertising doings 
and trend. Printers’ InK will cef- 
tainly do the trick. Please bill me for 
the three annual subscriptions. 
. W. WHEELER, 
Advertising Manager. 


1912. 
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Why do you send your boy and girl to 
school between the ages of six and twenty? 


Because that’s when they learn most 
readily and remember. 


Then why don’t you advertise your goods 
to this most attentive and retentive audi- 
ence—the readers of St. Nicholas? 
You’re a teacher, just as much as any 
school teacher. It’s your job to make 
people know about your goods. You tell 
your truth to my boys and girls and they’ll 
believe it and remember it. 


Then, too, don’t forget that they influence 
present sales. 





The indulgent parent is our best Ameri- 
can institution—and you know it. 


Don’t overlook St. Nicholas when you 
make up your next list. There’s real 
value for you here if you will just 
accept it. 


Dion Me PArREER * 
Advertising Manager 
Union Square, NEw York 
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HOW FRENCH PUBLISHERS 
REGARD ADVERTISING 


PROFITS COME FROM SUBSCRIPTIONS 
—ADS OF SECONDARY IMPORTANCE 
OR A NECESSARY EVIL—INTRODUC- 
ING THE KEY NUMBER—TRIBUTE 
TO ADVERTISING DEVELOPMENT IN 
AMERICA 


By James 1 A. - Payont, 
Advertising Manager, Shaw-Walker 
Company, Muskegon, Mich. 

There is a dim suspicion in 
this country that advertising plays 
a somewhat important role in the 
development of magazine and 
newspaper properties. It has 
even been hinted that in some 
cases they are published with only 
this materialistic end in view. 

However, when I undertook to 
inaugurate an advertising cam- 
paign in Paris, a few years ago, 
I found to my unbounded surprise 
that this was all wrong, at least 
according to the views of most 
French publishers. 

The agency that handled our 
account was particularly enthusi- 
astic, at that time, in favor of 
a new magazine that had just been 
launched, and which was spending 
large sums of money in boosting 
its circulation. It was the only 
popular French magazine that 
could be compared with our own 
ten and fifteen centers—in fact a 
very attractive publication. 

“But,” I said to the agent, when 
he placed the first copy before 
me, “do you mean to tell me that 
they are going to print the ad- 
vertising pages on cheap, un- 
coated paper, while the body of 
the magazine is printed on high 
grade stock intended to show up 
the text and illustrations to the 
best advantage.” 

“Well, you see,” he answered 
apologetically, “the publishers look 
upon advertising more as a side 
issue—the thing that really counts 
and which brings in the profits are 
subscriptions, of course.” 

When I had partially recovered 
I sought further light and learned 
from this advertising expert (sic) 
that some publishers would rot 
even be bothered with advertise- 
ments, while others tolerated them 
as a necessary evil. 
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However, by this time had 
fully recovered and very <ently 
and with great patience ex: iained 
how the matter stood on th., side, 
where subscriptions were -ought 
not for profit but to boost ~ates, 

He said that perhaps w 
right, but that nothing c 
done to change matters. 
ever, when he found that 
tract of twenty-four pag 
pended on the ads being : 
the same paper as the text 
cided to see what could b 

It is interesting to not 
here that a very general p. 
abroad, is for magazines to f 
out their advertising + 
agency, which, in return fo 
exclusive privilege, contracts 
supply so many pages each n 
or week, as the case may be 

In this particular instanc 
agency this solicitor repr 
was the largest in Paris, and 
trolled the advertising page 
the new monthly, Je Sais Tout. 

A few days later I received a 
call from a member of the firm. 

It was a heated discussion at 
which I sat back amazed to hear 
a man who had just invested 
nearly a million francs in this new 
venture calmly assert that he did 
not expect to get his profits out 
of the advertising anyway—sub- 
scriptions were what he was after. 

However, the interview did do 
some good for at the earnest so- 
licitation of his agents, who had 
received complaints from other 
advertisers, he reluctantly con- 
sented to run all the pages on the 
same stock. 

When the solicitor, proud of 
his achievement, called to get his 
contract I had another shock 
which made me feel as though I 
was running a kindergarten, es- 
pecially as he was the agency's 
star man and, as a salesman, cef- 
tainly “had the goods.” 

However, when he picked up 
the “copy” and called my attention 
to the fact that I had made a mis- 
take in the address, which bore a 
different street number for each 
“ad,” I was nonplussed. 

I thought he was trying a little 
joke on me, so I explained that 
by using all the numbers on our 
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bloc. it would look as though we 
were occupying the best part of 
the street, which would give more 
importance to our advertising. 

But when he started to argue 
I revlized that it was no joke. 

He had never heard of a “key,” 
or seen one used, and when I ex- 
plained how it worked he became 
very enthusiastic and went out 
forthwith to tell some of his good 
customers of the great discovery 
he had made. 

Femina is the most prominent 
woman’s magazine in France, and 
caters to the same class of read- 
ers as The Ladies’ Home Journal 
in this country, but it is so full 
of patent medicine and objection- 
able ads that any comparison 
would be odious. 

It should be a source of satis- 
faction, as we consider conditions 
as they exist elsewhere, to realize 
what wonderful strides advertis- 
ing has made in this country; 
how it has helped to develop our 
industries by leaps and bounds 
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tending to become a great moral 
factor for good. 

All praise to the ad clubs, to 
the Association vf National Ad- 
vertising Managers, and to every 
other organization that is striving 
to put advertising on a common- 
sense basis, free from fraud and 
misrepresentation, and stripped of 
all clap-trap methods—a science 
of human nature and how best to 
convey a message convincingly 
and truthfully. 

We have reason to be proud 
when men band themselves to- 
gether to work for clean and hon- 
est advertising; when magazines 
reject copy because it may injure 
their readers in morals, health or 
pocket, and when our state legis- 
latures, at the instigation of such 
a sturdy champion of the new dis- 
pensation as PRINTERS’ INK, pass 
laws prohibiting fraud and mis- 
representation. 

There is not an inkling of such 
a movement in France where the 
open-door policy to all comers 
prevails. 








Trade Mark 
64 Years Old 


Do you recall it? It was 

ireely advertised 50 years 
ago, and it has been advertised 
continuously in the leading magazines for 
the past 25 years. It is the famous trade mark 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


This is the quality-stamp which appears on the 


world’s standard of silver plate. 


If you were writing about trade marks, or asked 


| 


/ suggesting ?. 
||| MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


th (International Silver Co., Successor) 


Hit 
+N 


| regarding the merits of various brands of silver 
|| plate, wouldn’t you think an article produced since 
| 1847 and advertised for over 5 


years worth 
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The First 
Four Months 


of 1912 The Chicago Record- 
Herald carried 8,425 columns of 
advertising. This is a 


Gain of 168 Columns 


over the amount of advertising 
carried during the correspond- 
ing four months of 1911. 


The gain of The Chicago Record- 
Herald during 


The Past Fourteen 
Months 


is 1,904 columns, which far ex- 
ceeds the combined gains of all 
other Chicago morning news- 
papers during this period. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office - 710 Times Building 























We Are One of the 


S00 World’s Greatest 
Newspapers 

There were 500 press seats set 
aside for representatives of the 
world’s greatest newspapers at 
the republican national conven- 
tion in Chicago. One of those 
500 press seats near the speak- 
er’s platform was reserved for 
the 


NORFOLK, NEBR. 


Daily News 


The World’s Greatest Country 
Newspaper 

With a staff representative at 
the convention and with its As- 
sociated Press Leased Wire run- 
ning into its office The News 
gave its more than 9000 sub- 
scribers all the news of the con- 
vention hours ahead of all other 
papers reaching this territory, 
demonstrating once more that 
Tue News is dominant in its 
field as a news medium. It fol- 
lows that it is the best advertis- 
ing medium in its territory. 
Guaranteed paid in advance cir- 
culation of over 9000. Send for 
rate card and full particulars. 


C, B. CABANISS, Adv. Mgr. 
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AGENCY COMMISSIONS 
BATED AT THE AFFIL 
IATION MEETING 


CLEVELAND, DETROIT, BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER AD CLUBS DECLARE 
A FLAT, NO-COMMISSION RA‘E 
PUBLISHERS SAID TO FAVOR 
MOVE 


At the convention of the Cleve- 
land - Detroit - Buffalo-Roche:ster 
Advertising Clubs’ Affiliation, \eld 
in Detroit, June 8, the following 
resolution was carried with but 
one dissenting vote: 

Whereas, We believe the prevailing 
system of relationship between the 
vertiser, the publisher, and the 
vertising agency, wherein the ag 
is forced to depend upon a percent 
commission allowed them by the 
lishers as their only monetary 
muneration for whatever services are 
rendered, is not fair to either 
agency, the advertiser, or the pub- 
lisher; and that such a system tends 
to a demoralization of advertising as 
a whole. Therefore be it 

Resolved, ‘hat we declare ourselves 
in favor of a flat no-commission rate, 
alike to all, with an arrangement to 
be made oy the agency and the adver- 
tiser, exclusively, for an adequate 
service fee to be paid therefor, and 
with no right or title of claim in any 
form made possible between the agency 
and the publisher; and, that such re- 
form may be made without rejudice to 
such rights as the publisher may 
choose to exercise as _ to electing 
agencies to whom a credit-recognition 
may or may not be extended. 


In support of the resolution 
Francis R. Morison, a Cleveland 
“advertising counselor of eighteen 
years’ experience,” who specializes 
in bank literature, made an ad- 
dress in which he argued that, if 
agency commissions should be 
abolished, some of the money now 
going into magazine and news- 
paper advertising would be di- 
verted to so-called “direct adver- 
tising,’ such as booklets, pam- 
phlets, form letters, advertising 
specialties, etc. As Mr. Morison 
is in the business of preparing 
such literature he not unnaturally 
favors a larger share of advertis- 
ers’ appropriations going in that 
direction. He said, in part: 


In the first place, all advertising 
men agree that each proposition has its 
individual characteristics and must be 
treated accordingly, The name of val- 
uable mediums is legion and naturally 
some of these are more appropriate in 
one case than they would be in an- 
other. Now when you consider the 
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ct that an agency with a definite 
ropriation to expend for a client de- 
pends for its remuneration exclusively 
upon magazines, newspapers and other 
mediums of general publicity which 
direct commissions, what other 


results can you expect but that the | 


agency will put most, if not all, of 
money into these forms of pub- 
ty? Yet, if an unbiased advertising 


nan, free from any axes to grind, were | 


roposition at the 


rt, it is possible he would find | 
for general publicity—important | 

and indispensable as that is—should | 
be apportioned only’ a limited amount | 
of the appropriation and the balance | 
expended in direct advertising in the | 


lic 
1 
to diagnose this 
t 


shape of booklets, 


pamphlets, form | 


letters, advertising specialties and the | 
like which, in this case, would be vast- | 
ly more appropriate and productive of | 


ults, Every dollar expended by the 


saonee outside of commission paying | 
opositions reduces the income of the | 
gency, consequently it is too much | 
ask of human nature to expect that 
agency will throw the weight of | 
its influence in any other direction | 


than that from which comes its re- 
muneration, 

Mr. Morison informs PrinTERs’ 
Ink that the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club “overtured over 600 pub- 
lishers of all classes, magazines, 
newspapers, farm papers, etc.,” and 
that “ninety-three per cent com- 
mitted themselves as emphatically 
in favor of the movement, five per 
cent opposed it and the remaining 
two per cent were non-committal.” 

No explanation is offered as to 
why ninety-three per cent of pub- 
lishers favor a move which it is 
claimed will divert some of their 
advertising into other channels. 
Perhaps publishers 
philanthropists than other classes 
of business men. 

—_+o»>—__—_ 


MEETING OF FARM PAPER MEN 


The Standard Farm Paper Associa- 
tion held its semi-annual meeting in 
New York City at the offices of Wallace 
C. Richardson, Incorporated (East- 
ern Representatives), on June 4. 


There were present: M. J. Lawrence, | 
ot The Ohio Farmer; E. H ay | 


of The Michigan Farmer; 3% K ilde- 
brand, of The Breeder’s Gazette; Frank 
W. Hoard, of Hoard’s Dairyman; John 
ig W allace, of Wallaces’ Farmer; Arthur 
Simonson, of The Wisconsin Agricultur- 
ist; H. C. Klein, of The Farmer, St. 

il; Albert T. ‘Reid, of The Kansas 


rmer; John Fields, of Oklahoma | 


‘arm Journal; W. "a a - 
Town & Country Journal; 

gsbury, of Indiana Saat, 

orge W. Herbert (Western Repre- 
entative). 

With the exception of one member, 

were present. . G, Bohannan 
came all the way from San Francisco 
es specially to attend this meeting. 


are greater | 
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2, 3, or 4 Color 


ENGRAVINGS 


are produced in different 
grades and finishes by differ- 
ent Engravers—hence the dif- 
fering prices quoted—the best 
is usually the cheapest in the 
end as it better illustrates 
what you desire and is an 
investment—not an expense. 


We make the “better qual- 
ity’’ color plates either by the 
“All Halftone” or Multicolor 
process. ; 


Send for circular of 
“Six Treatments.” 


Send for Specimen Portfolio No. 26 


GATCHEL & MANNING 
Sixth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
Desi and E s for Cata- 


ae 


logues, Advertisements, etc. 

















PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


will take your advertisement into 
a home in ninety-five out of every 
one hundred cases. In _ other 
words, ninety-five per cent of the 
circulation is home circulation. 
This fact adds fifty per cent to 
its ability as a result-producer 
for advertisers. We hold adver- 
tisers once we get them. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


Boston Office: 24 Milk St. 
Oliver E. Butler, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 


oes 
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‘FOLDER VS. BOOKLET IN 
MAIL-ORDER FOLLOW-UP 


DO RESULTS SHOW ‘tHAT FOLDERS 
PRODUCE GREATER RESULTS? — 
FOLDERS COST LESS AND ALSO 
ALLOW OF TELLING TYPOGRAPHICAL 
DISPLAY OF BEST ARGUMENTS — 
WHY PREFERRED BY SOME _ SUC- 
CESSFUL CONCERNS 


By Ernest F. Gardner. 

Time was when every mail- 
order man imagined that every 
mail-order proposition must be 
built up around the use of an 
expensive and long-winded book- 
let if the proposition were to have 
any chance of success. 

So many men have persisted in 
the use of the folder in place of 
the more expensive booklet, and 
so many of these men have proved 
the worth of their ideas by devel- 
oping big, money-making mail- 
order plans through the use of a 
folder as the main carrier of their 
business message to the - public 
that there is no longer any room 
for doubt that the folder has its 
place, and a mighty important 
place at that, in the heavy artil- 
lery of the mail-order business. 

At best there is a monotonous 
sameness to all advertising book- 
lets. Nine out of ten advertising 
vooklets look very much alike. 

In typographical make-up there 
is a tiring sameness—and it is a 
fact that very, ‘very few booklets 
are as inviting and readable, as 
convincing and _ result-producing 
as the same copy could have been 
made had it been presented in a 
four-page nine by twelve or 
twelve by eighteen two- or three- 
color folder at from one-half to 
one-third the cost of the booklet. 

In the folder you get double 
the value out of the display head- 
ing, border effect, properly as- 
sorted type sizes and the color 
work that is possible in any 
booklet. 

There is less expense for the 
printer’s “make-ready”; less ex- 
pense for stock, even though you 
may use better paper in the folder 
than would be used for the inside 
pages of a booklet, less cost for 
folding, cutting, assembling, bind- 
ing and trimming. 
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And all these “less cost” items 
added together give the folder one 
of its numerous advantages cver 
the booklet—the matter of re- 
duced expense and the cutting of 
selling cost. 

This one item is often the de- 
ciding factor between success and 
failure for a new mail-order 
proposition. There is many a 
business in successful, profitable 
operation to-day that could not 
have made a success had the sell- 
ing cost been doubled—and this 
doubling of the selling cost has 
been prevented by substituting the 
big, inexpensive folder for the 
more elaborate, more expensive 
and yet, on the whole, less at- 
tractive booklet. 

But the matter of cost is not 
the only item for consideration; 
not the only argument, by any 
means, which can be cited in favor 
of the folder. 

It is absolutely impossible to 
get the effective display in a book- 
let of ordinary size that you can 
get in a well-laid-out and well- 
printed folder. 

A four-page folder, each page 
measuring twelve by eighteen 
inches, affords space on the first 
page for a strong display title— 
an illustration and a_ clinching 
opening talk. 

On the two inside pages you 
can lay out a double-spread that 
—in the average advertising man’s 
eye, at least—can be made more 
pleasing to look upon than the 
most famous painting. Entirely 
across the top of the two inside 
pages you may use a seventy-two 
point black face heading if you 
desire, graduating down to thirty 
point in the sub-heading and 
starting your text matter in 
twelve or sixteen point old style 
Roman, dropping to ten point. 
eight point and possibly six point 
if necessary as you proceed down 
the page with your story. 

The  sub-headings scattered 
through the double-page spread 
may be in twenty-four point or 
smaller if desired, and these head- 
ings and the border may be in 
readable, “always right” red, and 
the text and illustrations in black. 
Heavy underscoring can be used 
to adyantage under each word of 
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the leading as well as occasion- 
ally in the text matter. 

(Cn the last page you can con- 
tinu. your story in the same gen- 
eral type arrangement and you 
may very advantageously use this 
pag. for your heavily framed 
“guarantee” and “order form.” 

A folder of this kind print- 
ed on a super-calendered or a 
plain book paper of ordinary 
weiglit can be neatly folded to 
snugly fit into a No. 9 or a No. 
11 open-end envelope. The folder 
provides a protection for your 
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form letter, return envelope and 
other enclosures, and the entire 
mailing will reach your prospec- 
tive. customer in almost as good 
condition as when it left your of- 
fice. And when the big folder is 
opened up and spread out to its 
full width you may be sure it is 
going to get attention, that atten- 
tion is going to grow into inter- 
est, and interest into a resolve to 
buy—providing, of course, the 
copy in the folder is all that it 
should be. 

It is a demonstrated’ fact that 
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By J. E. CONANT & CO,, Auctioneers 
OFFICE, LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 





PUBLIC SALE OF UNPARALLELED MAGNITUDE 


‘Trustee’s sale of the three extensive properties—real and personal—of The 
Lewis Publishing Company, publishers of The Woman’s National Weekly and 
formerly of the Woman’s Magazine, the Woman’s Farm Journal, etc. Also Trus- 
tee’s sale of the two adjacent properties known as the Academy of Fine Arts and 
the plant of the United States Fibre Stopper Company. The five distinct prop- 
erties—at University City—St. Louis, Missouri—represent a tremendous expendi- 
ture of money within a very few years, and are now to be sold to the highest bona 
fide bidders in lots to suit purchasers by order of the United States District Court. 
‘they are suitable for many, many uses. 


Commercial and Manufacturing Realties in Five Lots. 


Mechanical Equipment, Many Electric Motors, Paper, Etc., 
in 1300 Lots. 


The sale is to take place upon the respective premises (with the exception of 
Lot One aud Two), regardless of any condition ot the weather, on Wednesday, the 
26th day, and Thursday, the 27th day of June, 1912; Lot One and Lot Two are to 
be sold at the County Court House, Clayton, Missouri, on Tuesday, the 2d day of 
July, 1912. Illustrative and descriptive catalogue in detail, including the Orders of 
the Court, the Terms and Conditions of Sale and other co-relative information, 
upon application at the office of the auctioneers, where all inquiries must be made. 


MATTHEW G. REYNOLDS, Trustee. 


JONES, HOCKER, HAWES & ANGERT; STERN & HABERMAN, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Attorneys for the Trustees. 
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Let us show you how we take care of the 
Lantern Slide Advertising business for 
you, complete from the design to the guar- 
anteed delivery of the slides to your trade. 
Our Distributing SERVICE is a detail 
saver for you. 40 National Advertisers 
use this service; so will you when you 
learn its advantages. Our “SPECIAL 
SERVICE PLAN” folder will give you the 
matter in detail—a copy for the asking. 


The Neosho Slide Company 


103 SPRING ST. NEOSHO, MO. 
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you can produce a much more 
attractive and much more con- 
vincing piece of literature in fold- 
er form at from one-half to one- 
third the cost of sending out the 
same matter in booklet form. 

The mail-order public has been 
“fed” on booklets until it has 
reached the more-than-a-plenty 
stage, but is quick to respond by 
renewed buying activities when 
given a change of diet in the 
shape of an attractive, convinc- 
ing folder. 

If there was yet any doubt as 
to the superior value of the 
broadside folder as compared to 
the booklet, such great and such 
remarkably successful and shrewd 
advertisers as the International 
Stock Food Co., the William Gal- 
loway Company, J. C. Johnson of 
Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 
of Omaha, and others in the same 
class, would not be sending out 
the hundreds of thousands of 
beautiful folders which they send 
out every year. 

These great advertisers have 
had opportunity to experiment 
with all classes and forms of ad- 
vertising. They may go wrong 
once in a while—no doubt they 
do—but they don’t go wrong the 
same way twice. So when it is 
known that they*are using the 
big folder right along, year after 
year, in place of the booklet in 
their extensive follow-up cam- 
paigns, you may well decide that 
the advisability of such a propo- 
sition has long since been settled. 

— 
AMERICAN PATENT MEDICINES 
ABROAD 


Nearly seven million dollars’ worth of 
patent medicines were exported from 
the Un‘ted States in the past year, 
and for the past decade the aggregate 
amounts to more than 50 million dol- 
lars. These figures, as compiled from 
the official records of the Sarees of 
Statistics, Department of Commerce 
and Labor, include only that class of 
exports designated as “medicines, pat- 
ent and proprietary,” of which the ex- 
ports in 1911 were $6,783,020 to for- 
eign countries and more than a quar- 
ter of a million dollars’ worth to the 
noncontiguous territories of the United 
States. They do not include the nu- 





merous articles exported for use in the 
preparation of medicines, such as gin- 
seng, which amounts to more than a 
million dollars annually, roots, barks 
and herbs, etc. 

The popularity of American medi- 
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cines seems to have grown with their 
use. Fifteen years ago the va'ue ot 
the exports of patent and proprietary 
medicines amounted to less thai: two 
million dollars a year; in 1900 the total 
was but three million; in 1905, five 
million; and in 1911, practically seven 
million, the total for that year being 
larger than that of any other ye 

All the world, it seems, takes Ameri- 
can medicines, for the countries and 
colonies to which the seven ,uillion 
dollars’ worth of patent or proprietary 
medicines were sent last year num- 
bered eighty, scattered over every grand 
division and throughout the islands of 
the sea. One would, perhaps, scarcely 
expect to see a large demand in Ev. 
rope for this class of merchandi-e, yet 
the exports to England alone averaged 
two million dollars annually during the 
past three years, while smaller values 
went to other European countries, many 
of them being communities in which 
the chemical industry has attained a 
high degree of development, such as 
Germany, France and Austria. The 
larger exports of American medicines 
of the class under discussion in the 
fiscal year 1910 included England, over 
1% million dollars; Germany, 64 thou- 
sand; Spain, 55 thousand; France, 36 
thousand, and Belgium, 32 thousand 
dollars. To North America the exports 
of American-made patent and _proprie- 
tary medicines average about 1% mil- 
lion dollars a year, Cuba, Canada, 
Mexico, Panama and the British West 
Indies being the best customers. To 
Cuba the exports last year amounted 
to 422 thousand dollars; to Canada, 335 
thousand; to Mexico, 190 thousand; to 
Panama, 115 thousand, and to the 
— West Indies, 102 thousand dol- 
ars. 

South America, where the chemical 
manufacturing industry has not yet as 
sumed importance, offers a steady mar- 
ket for American medic:nes, the exports 
thereto exceeding one million and fre 
quently approximating 1% million dol 
lars a year. To Argentina last year’s 
exports of American medicines amount- 
ed to 434 thousand dollars; those to 
Brazil, 877 thousand; Venezuela, 140 
thousand, and those to Chile and Co- 
lombia, each about 181 thousand dollars. 

Of the Asiatic countries, the British 
East Ind‘es are the only communities 
where patent medicines of American 
manufacture seem to have gained a 
foothold. To India the exports in the 
fiscal year 1910 amounted to 159 thou- 
sand dollars; to the Straits Settlements, 
over 10 thousand, and to other British 
East Indies, five thousand dollars; 
while to the Chinese Empire the total 
was but 30 thousand dollars.—C ommer- 
cial America. 


THANKS! 


Roserts, Jounson & Ranp Suoe Co, 
St. Louris, Mo., May 29, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Herewith enclosed is my check for 
two dollars ($2.00), to renew my sub- 
scription to Printers’ Inx for one 
year, ‘5 
Printers’ Ink is the “one best bet 
in the field of advertising publications. 
May you continue to grow and prosper! 

R B. Simpson. 
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“CONCRETE-CEMENT AGE” 


Concrete, established in Detroit, . 
Mich., in 1904, has been combined with 
The Cement Age, established in New 
York in 1904; Cement Age took in 
Concrete Engineering, of Cleveland, 
last year. The new paper will issue 
under the name Concrete-Cement Age, 
starting with the July issue. It will 
be published in Detroit, with editorial 
and business offices in New York and 
Chicago. 

The business and editorial staffs of 
the two papers have been merged. 
Walter C. Boynton will be general 
manager; R. Marshall, business man- 
ager; Allen Brett, managing editor, 
and Harvey Whipply, associate editor, 


at Detroit. 


New York, June 1, 1912. 
Edit.y of Printers’ Inx: 

Now that the matter of prices is re- 
ceivir: so much attention, it may be a 
help’ to national advertisers to quote 
a sig!) outside a Flatbush shop: 

WE DO 
MASON WORK, THE BEST AT BOTTOM 
PRICES. 
ER WORK, THE BEST AT LOWER 
PRICES. 

PLUMBING, THE BEST ON EARTH AT 
NHEARD OF BOTTOM PRICES 
PAINTING, AND DECORATING, THE 
NEATEST AT LOWER PRICES. 

YoU CAN’T BEAT OUR LOW PRICES. 
TRY IT! M. 


HOUS! 











On a National Clearing House basis, relieving 
you of investing in a stock, expense of handling, 
heavy cost of printing catalogues, etc. 


“The age of organization, where results are obtained 
at small cost, the work being done by experts.” 


Back of the Porter Premium Service is the 
experience of nearly 20 years, with unlimited re- 
sources and ample ability, offering every advantage 
of dealing with a high grade institution. 


THE JOHN NEWTON PORTER CO. 
JOHN NEWTON PORTER, President 
NATIONAL PREMIUM CLEARING HOUSE 


253 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Premium Service 











Most Wonderful Percentage of Growth of 
Any Newspaper in the World Is Shown by 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 





May 21st, 1910 ‘ 
May 2ist, 1911 


May 2ist, 1912 - 
Troy office: 882 River Street. 


225 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 








Publication office: 18 Beaver Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Schenectady office: 406 State Street. 

Foreign Representative JOHN M. BRANHAM CO, 

Mallers Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Circulation, 2,100 
is 11,140 
hi 26,746 


Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Leet. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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A firm of strong men organ- 
ized a new company. Will it suc- 
ceed? No one knows for a cer- 
tainty. All that we may be sure 
of is the chances are good. And 
the advertiser who deserves suc- 
cess is willing to take a chance 
where the chance seems good. 

The new advertiser is not, how- 
ever, always a good sport. -He 
wants assurances that no one can 
give. Usually he wants every me- 
dium to pay and to pay well and 
quickly. So marked is this tend- 
ency that some agencies are re- 
luctant to do business with any 
clients except those of some ad- 
vertising experience, who are 
committed to a definite policy and 


Broad! Scpuare Shank 





‘feo & Son 


New Store for Men 


ans cor. ‘si St. 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF OPEN DISPLAY 


are willing to try out thoroughly 
a list of mediums in order to de- 
termine the proportion of the list 
that will pay. The temerity of 
the new advertiser probably 
causes as many “deaths” as some 
other causes to which they are 
more frequently attributed. 

“Do you guarantee results from 





the copy you prepare?” was the 
question put by a new advertiser 
to an advertising agency. 

The agent was very frank. “We 
guarantee to’ give you the best 
service we are capable of ren- 
dering. We will take an interest 
in your proposition and at the 
outset put in several tiies as 
much work and labor as you pay 
us for, but neither we nor an 
other honest advertising agency 
will undertake to guarantee the 
successful outcome of all the 
plans put into effect. Whether 
you see fit to do business with us 
or not, our most earnest advice 
is not to trust any man or con- 
cern that makes definite guaran- 
tees as to the results any advertis- 
ing will bring.” 

_ Another very large agency that 
advertises its ability in no uncer- 
tain language said about the same 
thing to a real-estate concern that 
wanted definite assurances as to 
returns from an advertising cam- 
paign, and of course it was right. 
Experience enables one to judge 
the effect of advertising with 
more accuracy, but the most ex- 
perienced advertising man, if he 
is honest, is wary about predict- 
ing exact returns. He has had 
surprises, agreeable and _ other- 
wise, and knows that there is an 
element of chance that no one 
may safely undertake to measure 
The Schoolmastér knows of a fe- 
cent instance in which a most un- 
usual style of copy brought a 
large return, despite the fact that 
experienced men shook _ their 
heads doubtfully as they glanced 
over the advertisement before in- 
sertion. Another large adver- 
tiser copied the style, and the re- 
turns were flat! But, after all. 
this element of chance or uncef- 
tainty is not peculiar to advertis- 
ing but is common to _ other 
branches of business. A concern 
marketing a line of products very 
successfully adds something new. 
Will the new thing go? 

The Hanan shoe copy is a 
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ways distinctive and clean-cut. It 
shows the style of the shoe, tells 
ine» details that you want to 
know, and the dispiay is so strong 
and open that you can’t miss the 
aivertisements. The Schoolmas- 
ter has long regarded the Hanan 
copy as a fine lesson in shoe ad- 
vertising. 


perm 
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AY New Rochelle 

ol god s8eth Street, The Bronz, where is 

| YY Subway ng it will shortly have trains 

aif running to Wykagyl, the famous links, te the wosthere 

| / part of the town, and to historic Quaker Ridge. A little later 

ler Y, its trains connect with the Elevated at the Harlem 
Y, River. up 20 yy into and out of 
Y with 4 






FREDERICK H. WALDORF, Mayor. 
P. S—Our next talk will tell how New Rochelle is provided 
with a never-failing supply of pure water. 
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A BORDER EFFECT THAT MAKES THE AD 
STAND OUT 


Just a little touch of the un- 
usual is often all that is needed 
to make an advertisement stand 
out well. The border effect of 
the new Rochelle advertisement is 
simple, but it makes this piece of 
copy come out on the big news- 
paper page in a way that compels 
attention. 

ok * * 


The Schoolmaster pleads guilty 
to a lapse of memory. Recently, 
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in referring to the career of a 
very successful Nebraska adver- 
tiser whose individuality was very 
pronounced in his advertising, the 
name was given ‘as Morrison 
when it. should have been John- 
son. Doubtless many readers of 
the Classroom noted the error, 
for M. M. Johnson was for years 
a familiar name in advertising 
circles, and is yet, though the 
man is dead. Mr. Barth, of the 
Kansas Farmer, is kind enough 
to supply some interesting details. 
Mr. Barth says: 

Mr. Johnson’s success was due not 
only to his individuality, but to the 
good sense in his individuality. Every 
person has individuality. Some persons’ 
individualities are their undoing, simply 
because they lack good sense, is 

The story about the drummer missing 
his train through reading one of Mr. 
Johnson’s catalogues is perhaps some- 
what farfetched. It is doubtful if any- 
thing like that ever really did happen. 
It must be said, however, that the last 
four or five catalogues that Mr. Johnson 
published were highly interesting read- 
ing for every one in whose veins ran 
the red blood of American cient. 

Johnson’s story is one of remarkable 
accomplishment against crushing odds. 

A Johnson is born only once in a 
while. His tremendous success as an 
advertiser knocks many a fine spun 
theory as to style of copy, character of 
printed matter, style of diction, etc., 
into a cocked hat. He began with abso- 
lutely nothing—his first money being 
$75 lent to him. Johnson and his fam- 
ily had only the scantiest clothing and a 
very thin living. In fact, for some 
time before he started making incuba- 
tors his entire income for himself and 
family of three was $1.50 a day, which 
he earned by shoveling coal under a 
steam boiler. Fifteen -years later he 
died worth $300,000. 

.He never knew much about the tech- 
nical side of page ye but he most 
thoroughly knew the habits of life and 
thought the hopes and aspirations of 











IN PITTSBURGH 
OUR COMPETITORS 
are amazed at the growth in circulation 
and advertising being made by 


THE POST and THE SUN 


Already they are talking about our 
extravagance, heavy expenses, etc. 


WHY ? 
Because The Pittsburgh Post and The Sun 
are today the best newspapers in Pittsburgh. 
The most wide-awake, up-to-date Daily 
papers ever published in that city, and the 
great public is finding this fact out more and 
More everyday. Just watch The Post and ff | 
8un grow, and don’t forget this is a Demo- | 
cratic year and The Post is the only Demo- J | 
cratic paper in Pittsburgh. | 


E. M. SCHOLZ, General Manager. 
CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 

Special Representatives 

NEW YORE ATLANTA 











CHICAGO | 
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hundreds of thousands of farm families 
living in our great United States. It 
was this knowledge, and the accurate 
knowledge of how his incubators would 
serve the needs cf these people that 
made his success. 

There are quite a number who have 
claimed part of the credit for Mr. 
Johnson’s business success, but to M. 

. himself was due at least 99% of it. 
No other man in this country has ever 
achieved in that line the success Mr. 
Johnson did, notwithstanding the fact 
that some of the manufacturers making 
the same kind of goods, who are now in 
business, had been in business, when 
Mr. Johnson started ten to_ fifteen 
years. Many of these men had known 
more about the art of artificial hatching 
in a week than Johnson knew in a 
month, but Johnson had it on all of 
them because he understood better the 
class of people to whom he had to 
sel! his goods if he was to succeed. 


rn os 
BEANS—-BOSTON AND OTHER- 
WISE 





It was a wise public opinion that de- 
manded and secured the passage of the 
pure food law. It was a wise part of 
that law which insisted that labels on 
goods which were sealed should tell the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. But a recent pure food de- 
cision in Kansas would seem to indi- 
cate that in addition the badge of a 
pure food inspector ought to certify that 
he has a reasonable proportion of that 
virtuous commodity known as common 
sense before he is let loose on a well- 
meaning but perhaps erring grocery 
trade. 

It appears that in Topeka recently a 
food inspector swooped down on an 
innocent retail grocer, cast his eagle 
eye over the grocer’s stock and then 
summoned the grocer into court for 
violation of the pure food law because 
he had a lot of “Boston baked beans” 
iuat were really baked not in Boston 
but in East St. Louis, Ill. The grocer 
pleaded that no deception was intended 
and, anyway, he was protected by the 
manufacturer’s guarantee. But he was 
astounded—as will be most other think- 
ing people—to learn that it was dis- 
honest to call such goods “Boston 
baked beans,” irrespective of where they 
were packed. 

It is such extreme decisions as this 
on the part of food officials that have 
caused most of the antagonism among 
the manufacturers and trade to radical 
laws and overnice decisions. It is hardly 
conceivable that when a manufacturer 
frankly proclaims himself on the label 
as of East St. Louis, or somewhere 
else, that the name “Boston baked 
beans” would deceive the consumer into 
a belief that the beans of such desig- 
nation were baked in Boston. The term 
has long had a meaning of its own, 
descriptive of a certain style of baking, 
and to root out that established phrase 
at this late day is quite unnecessary 
and perhaps a little more ridiculous 
than the firm belief that the use of the 
name added any great value or salabil- 
ity to the goods. 








So now we must expect that every 
“Philadelphia capon’” must have been 
hatched and otherwise qualified under 
the shadow of William Penn instead of 
some other pen; that all “New Eng'and 
boiled dinners” must be cooked in New 
England, that every “Welsh ral-bit” 
must show a passport as a native of 
‘Wales, that “Irish potatoes” must «ome 
from the land of Emerald Isle, that 
“English plum pudding” must be strictly 
British and that “French dressing’ is 
all made in France. Surely, tiuch 
thinking on some lines makes some 
people ridiculous and nothing prov:s it 
more than the theory that a pure food 
law was designed to relieve the Aneri- 
can consumers from the toilsome task 
of using their own brains in some s!ight 
degree.—Journal of Commerce, New 
York. 

—_——__+oo—__—_——_ 


AN IDEA NEEDS A RUDDER 





An idea is one thing and making 
something good come out of it is an- 
other. 

_, Often men are so taken up witli the 
idea that they forget to put it to work. 

Others launch it without a rudder 
and wonder why it runs into the rocks, 
_ Every idea worth while needs steer- 
ing from start to finish. 

An idea, after all, is simply an in- 
spiration. 

Something to work on. 

Now it follows naturally that many 
good ideas go to pot just because 
people forget that an idea in itself is 
only pretty to think about, until it is 
made to produce something valuable, 
then it has worth. 

Too many men are toting around 
these unproven good ideas. 

_ Letting them fool them into the be- 
lief that they are worth something. 

And too few are taking one good one 
and putting it to work. 

This is the thing which makes suc- 
cess. 

And after all is said and done about 
success, it’s more a good, common sense 
backed up by the nerve to get what 
you go after than it is a new scheme 
or pretty idea out of work.—From 
“Tips,” National Candy Co. 


oy 
COL. HOLLAND BUYS SOUTH: 
WESTERN FARMER 








The Southwestern Farmer, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has _ been purchased 
by Col. Holland, of Holland’s Maga- 
zine and Farm and Ranch, Dallas, and 
will probably be run in conjunction 
with the latter publication. 





Lavrence P. Foley, who for a num- 
ber of years has been in the advertising 
department of The Memphis Commer- 
cial-Appeal, has been promoted to the 
position of advertising manager. 


George B. Hoyt will represent Arts 


& Decoration in the Western territory, 
with offices in Chicago. 
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rHE “PRINTERS’ INK” CUP 


What an inspiration a trophy like 
the Printers’ Ink cup is to ad club 
development! The Printers’ Inx cup 
wes a large part of the inspiration 
which caused the almost phenomenal de- 
velopment in the membership of the 
Des Moines Ad Club. Inside the club 
the evidences of the inspirational in- 
fluence of the trophy are even more 
sharply defined. 

in addition to continuing the activi- 
ties which won the cup for Des 
Moines for two years, the Iowa ad 
me» have developed a careful study of 
market conditions in their territory as 
a part of the club’s work and have 
instituted the round table which 
meets weekly for the scientific study 
of the psycholo of advertising. 

A careful study of the activities of 
other clubs during the past year seems 
to indicate that for the most part jase 
are doing things this year on whic 
they will base their claim for the 
Privters’ InK cup which the Des 
Moines ad men’s club did last year 
or the year before and continued to 
do this year—with some additions. 

The cup is not only an inspiration 
but it is also a standing advertise- 
ment of the activities and usefulness 
of the clubs which win it.—Herbert 
M. Harwood, in the Dambazoo, 


—— + o> - 
THE BILLBOARD AND THE GOAT 





Three colored men in Lynchburg 
were discussing the intelligence of dif- 
ferent animals. One claimed the dog 
knew most. The other favored the 
horse, but old Peter Jackson said, ‘“‘In 
my opinion de goat am de intelligentest 
critter livin’. I kin prove dat the goat 
kin read. I seen him do it, an’ I 
knows it am true. Several days ago I 
was walkin’ down street, dressed in 
mah best suit o’ clothes, an’ wearin’ 
mah new plug hat. When ah got down 
on Main Street I seed a billboard, an’ 
it said ‘Chew Jackson’s plug.’ A goat 
was standin’ lookin’ at it as ah passed, 
an’ when I was ’bout ten feet away 
he recognize me, foh de next thing 
I knew ah went sailin’ out in de mud. 
When I looked ’round, dat goat was 
chewin’ mah plug hat foh all he was 
worth. Gem-men, da’ is no use talk- 
ing *bout de telligence ob de_ goat. 
He am a wondah.”—Southern Home- 
seeker. 

ee O-> 
BECAUSE IT TELLS “HOW” 
AND “WHY” 
Boston, Mass., June 8, 1912. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been taking Printers’ InK 
as well as many other selling papers 
for the past year or so, and consider 
it far ahead of them all. It not only 
tells of campaigns that have been a 
success or a failure, but it tells why, 
and is a guide to any person in this 
great selling work. cannot express 
too highly my _ opinion of your 
medium, and it is a welcome visitor 
to iny office every Monday morning. 

Eacte Oit & Suppty Co., 
Specialty Dept., 
F. MoreHouse, Manager. 
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TO THE MANUFACTURERS 
OF WOMEN’S WEAR 


There are hundreds of women employed in 
factories and tobacco warehouses in Janesville, 
Wisconsin, and immediate vicinity who earn from 
$8 to $18 weekly. The tobacco warehouses em- 
ploy in the neighborhood of 1,500 to 1,800 hands 
in the City of Janesville alone. That is one reason 
why Janesville, Wisconsin, has retail dry goods 
stocks amounting to over half a million dollars. 
Every dry goods dealer in the City of Janesville 
is a heavy advertiser in the “Janesville Daily 
Gazette." Any one of these concerns will co- 
Operate with the manufacturer who advertises 
his own goods, and the “Gazette” will be glad to 
assist in all practical waysin producing business 
for the advertjser and making a satisfactory ar- 
rangement between dealer and manovfacturer. 
“The Gazette” willl be very glad to have manu- 
facturers write them for complete information or 
M. C. Watson, Flatiron Building, New York 
City, Eastern Rep., cr A. W. ALLEN, 1502 Tri- 
bune Building, Chicago, Western Rep. 


THE DAILY GAZETTE, Janesville, Wis, 








Use these Guides 
Tipped with Celluloid 


Don’t crack, curl, fray or require additional} 

filing space. Always clean. Don’t show 

finger-marks. All colors—plain or printed 

as desired. Only Tip in one piece. All sizes. 
Write for Samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO., 701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 











Wanted: Advertising and 
Sales Manager 

A New York house with well es- 
tablished trade, about to advertise 
extensively, wants competent adver- 
tising man and assistant sales man- 
ager. Permanent position with fair 
salary at start and future — 
entirely upon _ service. equire- 
ments: Loyalty, energy, ability to 
write good copy and originate ideas. 
Please state age, experience and sal- 
ary expected at start. Correspond- 
ence confidential and returned upon 
request. ‘‘Opportunity,’’Box 421, Printers’ Ink 














German Families are Large 
and large families are large consumers. 
‘Think what a quantity of goods the 128,000 
or more German families consume that you 
reach by advertising with us. Rate, 85e. 
flat. Why not let us run your ad in the 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
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Classified Advertisements 





line for each insertion. 


28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in ‘‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agatc 
Count six words to line. 
insertion accepted for less than one dollar. 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time 
No advertisement can exce« | 

















ADDRESSING MACHINES 


HE WALLACE s'TENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention toour new 
flat platen typewriter. We manuiacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


— 





IRCULARS with a profitable ‘‘soo:i-over- 
ness.’"” FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia. 


$3,000 


buys established advertising service business in 
city of half million. Great chance for live man. 
Address “SERVICE,” care of Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING AGENTS 


AtaEst FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 








In Cuba &? West Indies 


THE 
Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 

Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK over 26 years the coal trades’ 
DIAMOND leading journal. Write for rates. 
HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 

reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 
i ite Circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 

















ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
EPARTMENT STORE ad men get good re- 
sults from “personal appeal”’ novelties, memo 

tablets, pencils, buttons, court plaster cases. 
FREE SAMPLES on a. BASTIAN 
ie CO., Rochester, N. 








“AD WRITERS 








Manager to Start an Advertising Company 


in connection with a well established and pro- 
gressive printing office located in Toronto, Can- 
ada. Must have original ideas and be first-class 
salesman. High salary and interest in business 
will be given to right man. State experience and 
age. Enquiries confidential. ‘*J.,’’ care of 
Printers’ Ink. 








COIN CARDS 





Coin Card Bill Heads specially adapted to 
the needs of your credit department. Hundreds 
of newspapers and mercantile concerns are now 
using them to collect small accounts. Made of 
coated stock with patented apertures for any 
combination of coins. Write for price-list and 
samples. Neatest and safest card made. THE 
WINTHROP PRESS, Dep't. C. C., 60 Murray 
St., New York, N. Y. 








ENGRAVING 





= = RFECT copper half-tones, 1 col., $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 








HELP WANTED 





Opening for Young Man Who Wants Ex- 
cellent Advertising Experience. 

A New York publishing house, making a feature 
of dealer co-operation, wants a young man as- 
sistant in its advertising department. ‘The work 
will embrace printing details, copy writing, of- 
tice detail, costs, cut records, etc. The position 
pays a small salary but affords a gold mine of 
experience. Write “GOOD CHANCE,” care 
of Printers’ Ink, giving details briefly. 





XPERIENCED AD MEN AND EDITORS 

will write your copy and lay out your work 
A-l. Reduce your printer’s bills. Box 496, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





BILLPOSTING 


Circulation Manager 


WANTED—By Western Canadian Daily 
Newspaper. Leader in its Field. A 
First Class Circulation Manager. One 
who is modern and enterprising, but 
who produces permanent results. Ap- 
ply, stating experience, present occupa: 
tion, etc., to ‘Western Daily,” P. 0, 
Box 1934, Montreal. 
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Ww WANT TO GET IN TOUCH witha 
few high-class, thoroughly experienced, 
advertising solicitors; Western Penn- 
1, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and Tennes- 
‘ood future 


outaoor 
syivan 
see ‘erritory; commission basis; 
for the mght man; reference required. THE 
HOW! ARD SYSTEM, Cincinnati, O. 


i LETTER BROKERS 








Hi\= you ever tried circularizing 

results of the other fellow’s 
advertising? We are offering for rental 
TEN MILLION FRESH AND UP TO 
DATE LETTERS received in answer 
to different advertisements—such as 
AGENTS, DRY GOODS, TRUST 
SCHEME, MEDICAL, AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND GENERAL MAIL OR- 
DER LETTERS of all descriptions at 
very low prices for a thirty day copy. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES—if you have 
any Letters to sell let us know—WE 
PAY CASH. WALLACE BROWN 
COMP: (NY, 402-5 Morton Bldg., Chi- 


cago, ill. 





LISTS 
~ GUARANTEED LIST OF 3,000 
BOOKLOVERS 


Price $10. E. M. DUNBAR, 39 Rowena 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











MAILING LISTS 





PAciFic COAST, Addressing, Multigraphing, 
Printing, Mailing, Guaranteed Service. 

Largest and only skilled organization on Coast. 

Write for catalog. Rodgers Addressing Bureau, 
% spt St., San Francisco. Cal. 





NOTICES 


HE FIRM OF BARTLETT-WALES Co. 

has this day been dissolved by the retire- 
ment of James Albert Wales. Edmund Bartlett 
continues the business under the name of 
EDMUND BARTLETT CO., and assumes 
all the obligations of Bartlett-Wales Co, and 
the completion of al contracts. EDMUND 
BARTLETT CO. 9 Sl Fourth Avo, N. | ¥. gee 








POSITIONS WANTED 





‘7 WRITE the result-getting oy of five or six 

famous advertisers, with well known agency 
where I've been for past six years; also experi- 
enced in every detail of agency business. I want 
anew job. Can you use me? “A, A.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink 





DITOR, experienced on automobile and other 

trade papers, is open forconnection. Has done 

everything about a magazine except set type. Is 

young, and experience has been short but rich. A 

fair | liv donee with a good future, is desired. 
’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





ANAGING EDITOR of one of greatest 
weeklies in world desires change; South or 
Southwest preferred, Competent to handle busi- 
Ness, editorial or mechanical department. Eight 
years’ in present position, “ROMANS,” 611 
South Marshfield Avenue, Chicago. 
PPORTUNITY WANTE D—Twenty 
years’ experience in production of high 
class printing. Familiar with stock, type, ink, 
binding. Always have been a close student of 
advertising, particularly past two years. Com- 
a nt to plan design and lay out any kind of 
for the advertiser. Thoroughly reliable. 
Address “E, N. T.," care of Printers’ Ink, 
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ADVERTISING MAN DESIRES POSI- 

TION that has good possibilities. Is a 
hustler. Has good all around experience. Writes 
good copy. Will start at moderate salary. Box 
3656, care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS OLIPPINGS 


Southwest Press Clipping Bureau 
Adams Building, ‘'opeka, Kan, Established ten 
years. Covers Kans., Mo., Okla , Tex. and Ark. 
Population of our field, over 12,000,000. 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 











PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EE HARRIS-DIBBLE CO, for PUBLISH- 
ING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES, 
Phone 4383 Gramercy,46 W. 24th St., New York. 














PRINTERS’ INK 
BINDERS 


AT COST TO US 


75c Each 


Post Paid 


STRONG, CONVENIENT, 
SIMPLE 


PRINTERS’ INK PUB. CO., 
12 W. 3ist St., New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 








Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTE 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on file and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of c:r- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guarante+d 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


’ 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for I9tI, 
26,377. best advertising medium in Alabama. 

Montgomery, Advertiser, net av. year 1911, 
Dy. 17,569; Sun., 22,288. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Fournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1910, 7,801; 1911, 7,892. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily average: 1310 7,873; 1911, 8,057. 

New London, Day. Evening. Circulation, 1910, 
6,892; 1011, 7,141. Double all other local papers. 

New Haven, Evening Negister, daily. Aver. for 
191s (sworn) 19,154 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,108, sc. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1911, 3,646. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1011, Daily, 7,515; Sunday, 7,659. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily 4 mos.’12, 64,164\@@). Carrier delivery, 


ILLINOIS 


0.0.0.0. 0.1 


Chicago Examiner, average 
Iglt, Sunday 641,623, Daily 
216,698, net paid. ‘The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to ail. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

Ga The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


WX 


Chicago, Polish Daily News. 
May, 1912, 16,094; May average, 16,705. 


Year ending 


Champaign, News. I\.cading paper in field. 
(Champaign-Urbana.) Average year 1911, 6,327. 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1911, 9,114. 

Peoria, Avensng Star. Circulation for 1911, 


21,140. 
INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribune. Sworn average Feb., 
1912, 18,143, Best in Northern Indiana. 





IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye Average 1911, daily, 
9,426; Sunday, 10,881. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.'11), 36,263, 
Evening Tribune, 20,316 (same ownership). Com- 
bined circulation 65,679—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad held 

Washington, Zve. Fourmai. Onty daily in 
county. 1,956 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; Av. dy. 
year 1911, 8,139. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courier-Fournal. Average 1911, 
daily and Sunday, 28,911. 
Louisville, Zhe 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1911 net paid 47,956. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec ournai, daily average 
1911, 9,872. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average tor 1911, daily 


Portland, Evening Express. Averagetor 191i, 
daily 17,625. Sunday 7elegram, 12,018. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average tort, 79,626. For May, 
1912, 82,653. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0.0.0. 0.0 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1911, 184,614—Dec. av., 187,178. 
Sunday 
1911, 323,147—Dec. av., 324,476. 
Advertising Totals: 1911, 8,376,061 iines 
Gain, 1911, 447,953 lines 

2,227,821 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. : 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“ want" ad. ‘They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1911, to December 31, Ig11. 


KK RK HH 


Boston, Zvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount of week dayad, 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest May of the 
Bosion Post, Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
403,600, gain of 60,877 copies per day over 
Ma, 1911. Sunday Post, 836,001, gain of 
42,409 copies per Sunday over May, tort. 

Boston, Herald, guaranteed daily circulation 
110,714 (average for whole year ending April 30, 
1912). The newspaper of the home owners of 
New England, 

Lawrence, 7elegrum, evening, 1911 av. 8,406. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lyin, Evening ltem. Daily sworn av. 1909, 
16,639; 1910, 16,662; 1911, 16.987. ‘Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1911, 18,871. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
‘41,129,031. The “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 

Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1911, daily 

10,368; Sunday, 11,213. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
w Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing I)ecember 31, 1911, 21,387. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
gl, 1911, 103,728. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 


this section most profitably. 


‘ Minneapolis, Yournal. Every 
evening and Sunday (@@). In ©o 


2 IQII average daily circulation, 
evening, 78,119. In 1911 average 
Sunday circulation, 82,208. Daily average cir- 
culation for May, 1912, evening only, 80,653. 
Average Sunday circulation for May, 1912, 

$4,569 
CIRCULATION Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867, Oldest Minneapolis daily. 
Average circulation of daily 
GUAR ’ Tribune for year ended Dec. 31, 
1911, 98,686. Average circulation 
of Sunday 7+ribune for same 
period, 117,904. Average net paid 
by Printers’ circulation for 1911, daily 7r#- 
Ink Publish- dune, 92,094; Sunday Tribune, 
ing Company 109,313. 


MISSOURI 
8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for to11, 128,829 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern New 
Jersey. 9,958 average Io11. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,415 daily average 
1911. Camden’s oldest daily. 

Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 

Trenton, Avening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; ‘08, 
21,326; 2-—'oo, 19,062; ’10, 19,288; ’11, 20,115. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 


N 
aa) 


1011, 18,361. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
. est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1911, 61,119. 

Buffalo, Coursey, morn. Ave., I9tI, Sunday, 
97,764; daily, 60,268; Zugquirer, evening, 38,891. 
Buffalo, Avening News. Daily average Io1l, 
124 


fh Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Neraid. Daily average for 1911, 6,287. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Largest high-class 


ct be G lo be evening circulation. 


Counts only cash sales. Net cash daily average, 
Sept. 1, 1011, to Jan. 1, 1912, 130,670. A A.A. 
and N. W. Ayer & Son certificates. 
Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1011, 20,817. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 
Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1911, 
(A. M., 5,822; P. M., 18,736) 24,067, Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A 
examination, and made public the report 
Utica, National Electrical Contractor. mo, 
Average for 1911, 2,625. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, News, only Evening and Sunday 
paper in two Carolinas. The News leads. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1911: Daily ,96,129; Sunday, 125,191. 
For May, 1912, 108,866 daily; Sunday, 132,655. 
Y town, Vindicator. D'y av.,'11, 16,422, 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 22,095 average, 

May, 1912. A larger guaranteed paid 

circulation than all other Erie papers 

combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 

Philadelphia. ‘he Press (Q@) is 

Philadeiphia’s Great Home News- 

GUAR gdienan Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

aaa?) on the Koll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for Jan., 1912, 
86,563; the Sunday Press, 174,272. 

Washington, Meforter and Observer, circulation 
average IgiI, 12,823, 

West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1911, 15,849. In its goth year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its tield. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 

Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening, 18,401 
net, sworn. A. A. A. examination. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for Ig1t. 
18,627.- (A. A, A. certificate.) 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Hvening Jimes. Average circula- 

tion for 1911, 20,297—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1911, 28,067 (O@). Sunday, 32,688 
(OO). Hvening Bulletin, 60,486 aver- 

age git. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1911, 6,445. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1911, 8,289. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1911, 5,754. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
8,958 net. Largest city and state. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. May, 1912, 
5,485. The Register (tnorn.), av. May, '12, 3,140, 


WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1911, 
19,001 Sunday, 27,288. 
Tacoma, News. Average 
19,210. 
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Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
pand the Pacific Northwest. It 
combines with its 1911 cir. of 
64,005 daily, 88,746 Sunday, rare 
quality, ltis a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. Zhe Z1tmes in 1911 beat its 
nearest competitor by over two million lines In 
advertising carried. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee, lhe Evening Wis- 
comsin, daily. Average daily cir- 





GUAR culation for year 1911, 44,766, an 
AN increase of over 8,000 daily aver- 
TEEO age over Igio. ‘Lhe Hvening Wis- 

consin’s circulation is a home cir- 
culation that courts, and with- 
Out question enters more actual homes 
than any other Milwaukee paper. Every lead- 
ing local business house uses ‘full copy.” 


Every leading foreign advertiser uses Milwau- 
kee's popular home paper. Minimum rate 
§ cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign Kep., 
5024 Metropolitan Bldg, New York, Eddy & 
Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bidg., Chicago. 
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Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Ave:age 
year 1911, 8,971. Established over 40 years ago. 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, \ay, 
1912, daily 6,015; semi-weekly, 1,684. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver. 
age circulation for year 1911, 7,917, 

Racine ( Wis.) Fournal-News. Average Mirch 
circulation 7,818. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Der Noramesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 19.. 22,025. Rates soc. in. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Fort William, tarthest West city in Ontario 
Times Fournal, daily average, 1911, 3,628. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average tor 
year 1911, 104,197. Largest in Canada. 


Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1911, 46,952 
daily 65,897 weekiy. Highest quality circuiation 














The Want-Ad Mediums | 








This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 


A large volume of 














CONNECTICUT 
EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

6sA]T EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad "’ directory. 
S bse Chicago Examiner with its 641,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest.per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 
HE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 
MARYLAND 
HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 


than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,556 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 
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MINNESOTA 


TS Minneapolis 7rsbmme is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis 7ridune is 
the Leading want ad medium 
of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
other daily newspaper, either 
Minneapolis or St. Paul. Classi- 
fied wants printed in Dec., ‘ll, 
pt seamed 183,557 lines. The 
number of individual advertise- 

by Printers’ ments published was 26,573. 
Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash with 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged. All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge. 


THE Minneapolis Sournal, 
evry Evening and Sunday, 00 
carries more advertising every 
month than any othernewspaper 
in the Twin Cities. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 


solutely no questionable adver- 

tising accepted at any price. 
©© | Cashorder one cent a word, 

minimum, 20 cents. 


NEW YORE 


THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 
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News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 
OHIO 
Ts Youngstown Vindicator—-Leading Want 
Medium. lic. per word. Largest circulation. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7#mes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 
T= Salt Lake 7rsbuse—Get resuirs— Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


THE Buffalo Zvents: 
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[Oo) Gold Mark Papers (O®) 





ivertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 











| number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality of their circulation.”” 





ALABAMA 
The Mo oile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest tion in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy av. ist4 mos, 
"11, 64,154 OO.) Delivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ ‘ielper (Q@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Iniand Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Comrier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. | 
Recognized organ of the cotton and: wooien 
industries of America (QO). 


Boston Evening Transcript (@@), established 
830. ‘he only gold mark daily in poston. 


Worcester L’Opinion Publique (©). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (Q@@). Only Gold 


Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


New York Herald (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 


The Evening Fost (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
{he advertiser who will use but one evenin 
paperin New York City will, nine times out @ 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 


Scientific American (Q@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 


The New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 


New York 7 ridune (QO@), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. [tis on the Roll ot Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Jan., 1912, sworn net average, Daily, 85,563; 
Sunday, 174,272. 





THE PITTSBURG 
eo) DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournai (@@), only morning 


paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 
The Memphis Commercial- Appeal (@@) is the 


only paper in the state of ‘lennessée to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 


















Brooklyn Zagle (@@) is THE advertising 
Medium of Brooklyn. 





"7 . » ‘ taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
Pen. Goods same ae Oe soormpiont (1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
= oe of the Dry Goods and Department quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Store trade Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 
$ : ~ tered prey (OO) established 1874. The 
‘eading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulatio over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW Waseeere 
PUBLISHING CO. The Seattle 7imes (Q©®) leads all other Seattle 
t } and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
. Engineer ing Record (OO). The most culation, prestige. 
progressive civil engineering journal inthe world. 
— quadrupled in 9 years, now 18,000 
") and over weekly. MCGRAW ) 
; tweekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHINGCO, WISCONSIN 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (Q@), the 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘The home 
t Specimen co upon request. Subscription paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
Agents Wanted. 263 Broadway, New York City. vertising appropriations are being made. 
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How to Get ‘Fashion’ to 0. K. Your Goods 


Putting the Sales Organization on a Contest Basis 
Adv. Mgr., American Multigraph Sales Com; 


Advertising as a University Subject 


Results from House-Organs Alexander M. Ca 
Adv. Mgr., National Enameling and Stamping 


When a Package Is 100 Per Cent Efficient Charles W. ! 


Breaking the Chains of the Private Brand Arthur H. 
Sales Manager, Scott Paper Compa: 


How Some Inquiries Are Handled G. D, Crain, 
Central Division Convention 

The Representatives’ Club Outing 

Pictures That Create an Appetite 


Eliminating Weak Spots in Window Display Fred B. Kilmer 
Adv. Mgr., Johnson & Johnson, 


Advertising of Advertising Making Good 


Circulation of Interest in National Mediums W. W. Hudson 
Adv. Mgr., the Waverley Co. 


From the Representative’s Viewpoint A Representative 


Who Is the True Middleman? Arthur M, Wilson 
Pres., New England Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


Editorials 
Diversifying the Sources of Income—Home Markets Worth Watch- 
ing—Deception_in Automobile Race Advertising—Turning Defeat 
into Victory—Sherlock Holmes in the Advertising Business. 


How French Publishers Regard Advertising James A. Payant 
Adv. Mgr., Shaw-Walker Company. 


Agency Commissions Debated at the Affiliation Meeting 


Folder vs. Booklet in Mail-Order Follow-Up 


The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 
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Some Businesses Always 
Run At A Loss In Summer 


Others make money every month in 
the year. Which class are you in? 


This morning (June 10th) we re- 
ceived a letter from a publisher, stat- 
ing that he would not advertise in 


PRINTERS’ INK during the sum- 
mer, but would begin again this fall. 


We had solicited his buSiness for 
these months on the grounds that many 
advertisers made up their lists during 
this period. — 

Evidently he did not agree with us. 


At lunch today, Robert Tinsman, 
Vice-President of the Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, said he had just finished 
his vacation in Bermuda, so as to have 
the summer months clear to work on 
the fall campaigns of his clients. 


That is his policy. 
Which is right? 








PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


12 West 31st Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
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Four Families—One Cent 


What would it be worth to you—in dollars «nd 
cents—to have four prosperous families convin-ed 
they should buy your goods? 


A page in HOME LIFE—The Standard Small 
Town Magazine—would carry the story of your 
goods to over 900,000 prosperous families for a little 
less than one cent for each four families reached— 
less than one-fourth of a cent per family. 


Also—this page in HOME LIFE—The Standard 
Small Town Magazine—would exert direct in- 
fluence upon fhousands of Small Town Dealers. 


By “direct influence” we mean influence through 
the customers of these dealers—influence exerted by 
customers asking their dealers for your goods. This 
is the most effective influence which can be brought 
to bear on any dealer. 


From the standpoint of investing vour advertising 
appropriation most economically—so that every 
penny will produce the greatest amount of sales 
energy—isn’t the Small Town Field worth studying? 


Why not figure this matter over with us? 


HOME LIF E 


The Standard Small Town Magazine 


ARTHUR A. HINKLEY, Advertising Manager, CHICAGO 


L. R. Wasson, F. W. Thurnau, 
Eastern Manager, Western Manager, 
200 Fifth Avenue, 141-149 West Ohio Street, 


New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill 


























































